Letters from readers 


Views 


Museum as monument 

| enjoyed your in-depth article on ‘‘Mu- 
seum as monument” in the March 
1975 issue of P/A. It gives architects a 
chance to evaluate the work not just as 
form—although, inevitably, the form is 
the heaviest component. 

Geoffrey Freeman, partner 

The ELS Design Group 

New York 


| read your "Museum as monument"' 
and think it is a wonderful job. It is tact- 
ful and very well organized. But most 
impressive is the general intelligence. 
The photo by Dixon on the cover is 
wonderful too, You mention Jack An- 
derson and Ada Louise Huxtable vis-a- 
vis the Hirshhorn Museum. Nice 
people. But have you thought what 
Tom Wolfe might say about it? Ven- 
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turi'sccomment about the Hirshhorn 
would be interesting; let's hope he 
notices it. 

Alan Mather 

Detroit 


| want to thank you for your fine article 
on.the Hirshhorn Museum in the March 
issue. It has renewed my respect for 
architectural journalism (which | feel 
has almost ceased to exist.) | espe- 
cially appreciate the reference to 

the Guggenheim—the comparison be- 
tween it and the Hirshhorn is bound to 
horrify the most self-satisfied. 

Harris Stone 

New Haven 


"Appropriate" is the only adequate 
apology for the Hirshhorn Museum. In 
factit is embarrassingly apropos for a 
world view we need to outgrow 

It is also sadly appropriate that Nat 
Owings and friends will be responsible 
for the Mall redesign, and other archi- 
tectural commissions in Official Wash- 
ington. If the Hirshhorn represents the 
prevalent urban design philosophy at 
SOM, what can we anticipate for the 
future? 


Buildings With 
Natural Advantages 


ranteed for ten years. 


For full details send for our informative brochure. 
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In our society of plastic simulations, it's only recently that 
leading architects have “rediscovered” the infinite num- 
ber of naturally beautiful design possibilities northern 
white cedar offers. Our pre-engineered buildings are beau- 
tiful, but beauty may be secondary to the other features 
that make Boyne Falls buildings so unique. They are 
naturally durable, maintenance-free, fire resistant," insu- 
lated (some of our solid cedar buildings require up to 
3595 less fuel than conventionally-built ones) and war- 


Harvey's version of Hirshhorn (P/A Mar. 1975, p. 43) 


Maybe some good will come from 
this blunder if the architects will treat it 
as a cautionary tale about "giving the 
client what he wants.” 

Douglas P. Harvey, Architect 
Houston, Tex 


Weathering criticism 
The article and photograph of my 
sculpture ‘'5 in 1'' (Mar. 1975 P/A) re- 
cently erected in New York's new Po- 
lice Plaza is appreciated, but the head- 
line "Dedicated but not desired" is 
more than misleading 

Happily this monumental work has 
just won first prize in the Design in 
[continued on page 11] 


Boyne Falls Log Homes, Inc. 
Dept. 1C 

Boyne Falls, Michigan 49713 
(616) 549-2421 
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Andersen Perma-Shield proves 


EVEN THE RICH 
CAN'T AFFORD 
POOR WINDOWS 


The Oak Brook Club, Oak Brook, Ill. 
Developer: American Growth Development 
Corporation, Oak Brook, Ill. 

Architect: Leitch /Kiyotoki/Bell & Assoc., 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


104 Coomant © Andersen Cono. Savoon, 
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The Oak Brook Club provides lavish, 
spacious condominium living in one of 
Chicago's finest suburbs. 

Each unit is designed exclusively 
for upper income buyers no longer wanting 
the bother of maintaining a large home. 

That's why snug-fitting Andersen 
Perma-Shield® Windows and Gliding Doors 
were specified. 

They're designed for long lasting 
beauty, low maintenance and to save on 
owner heating bills. 

Because they're made of wood, one 
of nature's best insulators. And sheathed 
in rigid vinyl that doesn't rust, pit or 
corrode. Doesn't chip, crack or peel. 

Double-pane insulating glass adds 
the fuel-saving benefits of storm windows, 
with only half the glass cleaning chores. 

Perma-Shield Windows and Gliding 
Doors are also two times more weathertight 
than industry air-infiltration standards. 
To help seal out drafts and dust, help save 
on heating and cooling costs. 

And their solid, easy operation and 
secure locking connote the feeling of Oak 
Brook Club luxury and security. 

Perma-Shield Windows and Gliding 
Doors ean do the same for your next 
building. 

For more details, call your Andersen 
Dealer or Distributor. He's in the Yellow 
Pages under “Windows, Wood." Or write us. 


The beautiful, carefree way to save fuel. 


How to reduce 
Life-Cycle Costs 
in Decorative "a 

. Surfacing NM v bes 


BEAUTY: Specify from 
257 esthetic choices in 


DURABILITY: Wilson Art 
shrugs off kicks, bangs, 


Start with initial costs. Project life-cycle costs—as far 


as 15 to 20 years ahead. We believe you'll find Wilson Art Wilson Art, used here in scuffs. It is ideal for 
- a one of four exclusive elevator cabs, hallways 
laminated plastic looks better all around on fixtures 


Wilsonwall® systems 
Installs in a variety of vertical or horizontal applications - T 
(no problems here). Is virtually maintenance free (saves 
labor costs). Provides wide esthetic choices (absolute design 
control). And Wilson Art is easy to specify. For walls, doors, 
fixtures or tops. 

Wilson Art looks good, for a long time, for very reason- 
able costs. 


MAINTENANCE FREE SANITARY: Forget grout 
Wilson Art's clean, hard, or mortar repairs. Wilson 
tough surface resists Art's decorative surface 

stains — wipes fresh and looks good for many 
new-looking quickly years 


LII ] 
IMPACT RESISTANT: 


LONGEVITY: Wilson Art 


Dor-Surf® — Wilson Art's woodgrains, patterns 
extra-thick surfacing and solid colors outlast 
material needs no kick- most other decorative 
or push-plates surfacing materials. 


For quick service, call— 


When the chips are down, 


ATLANTA (404) 377-0731 you can depend on Wilson Art. 


BOSTON (617) 662-9700 
CHICAGO (312) 625-7590 
DALLAS (214) 634-2310 
DENVER (303) 388-3686 
LOS ANGELES (213) 771-8141 
MIAMI (305) 822-5140 

NEW JERSEY (609) 662-4747 


WILSON ART 


NEW YORK (914) 268-6892 LAMINATED PLASTICS 
SAN FRANCISCO (415) 782-6055 
SEATTLE (206) 228-1300 
TEMPLE, TEXAS (817) 778-2711 |  WkSON ART... TEMPLE, TEXAS... 76501 
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Views continued from page 7 


Steel Awards of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and, as a letter from Sid- 
ney Frigand, press secretary to Mayor 
Beame, points out, the "work is an as- 
set to the world of art as well as a great 
contribution in making our city more 
beautiful.” 

The use of weathering steel is diffi- 
cult for public acceptance, especially 
during the six months it took to erect 
this 75,000 pound sculpture. The pass- 
ersby at that time were critical of the 
rusting steel, but now it is another six 
months later, and the steel is taking on 
amore uniform color and with this uni- 
formity, a greater acceptability. 

Tony Rosenthal 
New York, N.Y. 


Credit due 

It's of no great importance, but the 
1950-51 Good Design exhibition in- 
stallation attributed to me in your 
March issue (“The art of high art,” 
p.62) was in fact the work of Charles 
and Ray Eames, and of Edgar Kauf- 


| 


mann, Jr., who directed the project. 
Arthur Drexler, director 

Architecture and Design 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


In the February 1975 issue of Progres- 
sive Architecture, the News Report 
section contained a brief article on the 
AIA Research Corporation grants for 
solar energy. In the article you credited 
Community Design Associates, Cos 
Cob, Conn. as being one of the recipi- 
ents of these grants, whereas in actual- 
ity, the holder of this grant is Con- 
tinuum Team, formerly The CODA 
Team, of Westport Conn. The team 
members involved in this project are: 
Edward Hicks, Edward Hicks & Associ- 
ates, Chief Architectural Designer and 
Project Coordinator; Bruce Peruo, 
Enertect and Macro-Energy Physicist; 
Richard Shepard, Natural Heat Engi- 
neering Company, Engineering and 
Design Development; Brent Porter, 
Pratt Institute, Documentation Coor- 
dinator; Eric Wormser, Wormser Scien- 
tific Corporation, Optical Physicist. 
We would appreciate your correc- 


- 


tion of this error and the listing of 
proper credits in a future issue. 
Edward Hicks 

AIA/ RC Solar Energy Project 
Continuum Team 

Westport, Conn. , 

[The information in the news story 
came from the AIA, and apparently 
was unclear in the submission itself. 
We thank Mr. Hicks for clarifying the 
credits for all of us.—Ed.] 


In the article "Art of high art'' (Mar. 
1975 P/A) Sharon Lee Ryder makes 
mention that the tent exhibition struc- 
ture displayed at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art was designed by Frei Otto. With 
all due respects to the progenitor, the 
structure was in fact designed by stu- 
dents from Washington University in 
St. Louis, of which | was one 

Dennis A. Bolazina, Architect 

St. Louis, Mo. 

[The structure was designed by the 
university students under the direction 
of Professor Lawrence Medlin with 
Otto's blessing—Editors.] 

[continued on page 114] 


American landmark... preserved, protected by 


Cabot/s STAINS 


The historic Fairbanks House in Dedham, Massachusetts is reputed to be the 
oldest wood frame dwelling in America. The beams were pre-cut in 
England, then shipped across the Atlantic, Skilled carpenters completed 
the home at its current site in the year 1636. Beautiful in its simplicity, 
the Fairbanks House was built to last, as indeed it has for more 
than three centuries. Cabot's Stains, used on its ancient timbers, 
enhance the Early American design, protect and preserve the wood 
for generations to come. 


One Union St., Dept, 528, Boston, Mass. 02108 
[]] Please send color card on Cabot's Stains. 
[T] Please send Cabot's handbook on wood 
stoins. 
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E It's been a decade since coatings 
based on Kynar 500* were first made 
available to architects. Ten years 
since we introduced Kynar 500, the 
base for a high-performance long- 
life fluorocarbon finish. 

And now there are thousands of 
buildings that give testimony to the 
outstanding properties of Kynar 500 
based coatings. In every area of the 
globe these coatings are withstand- 
ing the rigors of various environ- 
ments, natural or man-made, and 


7 KYNAR 500... 
a Decade of Success 


retaining their color and beauty. 

The ability of coatings based on 
Kynar 500 to resist chipping, crack- 
ing, crazing and fading is now well 
accepted by architects, builders and 
owners. Now, in only its second 
decade, Kynar 500 based coatings 
have become a standard of quality in 
metal finishes. 

Our thanks go to those of you who 
have helped us reach this position 
by specifying coatings based on 
Kynar 500. 

For more information contact, 
Plastics Department, Pennwalt 
Corporation, Three Parkway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19102. (215) 587-7514. 


PZ MENNWALT 


ARCHITECTURAL COATINGS 
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A. Point Beach Nuclear Plant 
Two Creeks, Wisconsin 

B. Texas Stadium 

Irving, Texas 

C. United Airlines Hangar 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

D. Zenith National 

Insurance Building 

Los Angeles, California 

E. VA Hospital 

Gainesville, Florida 

F. Midland-Ross Warehouse 
Maumee, Ohio 

G. Bailey Plaza Shopping Mall 
Jackson, Mississippi 

H. The Watergate Development 
Stage IV 

Washington, D.C. 
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Drawing on vellum? 


Draw on GAF! 
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Introducing GAF DRAFTRACE 
and POLYTRACES...drafting ma 
terials from America's oldest ma 
ufacturer of film, photographig 
papers and chemicals. 

GAF DRAFTRACE-Papers 
They're permanent so you eliminati 
re-dos of older drawings. They'r| 
non-yellowing which saves lots d 
drafting time (and money). Hig 
fracture resistance adds life to mig 
handled drawings. DRAFTRAC 
accepts pen and pencil...so yo| 
use only one product. The speci 


Drawing on film? 


———— 


E RENE 

E | GAF Corporation 
> a ig E 

| Office System Division 
140 West 51st Street 


z means | 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information on 

O GAF Draftrace O GAF Diazoprinters | 
O GAF Polytrace O Have a salesman call IB 


| New York, New York 10020 for an appointment. 

| E 8 

NAME alae VES epost aes pies TITLE is 
in 
iz 
je 


optical brightness tint allows 
DRAFTRACE to deliver excellent 
contrast for high quality micro- 
filming. DRAFTRACE’s erasability 
lets you pick up graphite par- 
ticles, leaves no ghosts when 
reproduced. 

GAF POLYTRACE-Films—Spe- 
cially designed to take and hold 
pencil and ink. Erases easily with- 
out ghosting. High translucency 
assures excellent reprints at higher 
copying speeds. POLYTRACE is vir- 
tually impossible to tear, damage 
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ADDRESS 


or fracture. Delivers longer last- 
ing drawings. Reduces re-dos of 
old ones. Its dimensionally stable 
base makes undimensioned draw- 
ings and templates a breeze. And 
its high whiteness assures quality 
reproduction on diazo and other 
systems. 

Looking for materials that will 
help you deliver a quality end prod- 
uct? Get acquainted with GAF 
DRAFTRACE and GAF POLYTRACE. 
And don't forget our complete line 
of diazoprinters. 


Line drawing of the new GAF 480 Automatic Diazoprinter 


Rediscover 
Diazo 
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Sound 
investment: 


Zero's new 
door bottoms. 


Zero door bottoms provide a host of unique looking. Theres one to fit your every need. Write 
features. They're weatherproof, lightproof for our new specification sheet and 1975 catalog— 
soundproof. As doors are opened or closed, and open the door to a good thing. 


plungers retract or seal automatically. Handing is 


not necessary; all Zero bottoms are completely iino Zero Weather Stripping Co.,Inc. 


T NV 
| reversible, as well as compact and attractive 415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 10455 / (212) LUdlow 5-3230 


1924-1975...51 years of opening the door to progress 


Regular Duty: cues Heavy Duty sic rating 42 
Ny — SE Sb esr aat 


—— A 


*When used with ZERO head and jamb soundproof materials and sound-rated doors. 
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WHEN YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
CALL FOR THE FINEST. 


WELDWOOD PANELING. 


Weldwood" Paneling has the lar 
finest collection of hardwood venee 
plywood paneling in the world. 

At the very topofour line is 
Collection?" It's elegant. 

Made with the choicest hardwoods avail- 
able in the world. 


hile teak, light hickory and walnut have 
the refreshing and striking new look of 
narrow, uniformly spaced boards. Light 
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z and teak come in both 2-inch and 
4-inch versions. Walnut in the 4-inch 
version only. 

l come with 
7 is enhanc 
aftsmar’ line of hardwood veneer 
gis made with beautifully grained 
al woods. Oak. Elm. Cherry. Hickory. 
Birch, And walnut. 
And its finish is long lasting also. 
Our V de Inn” line is made with 
woods chosen for their dramatic grains. 
Natural swirls. And unusual knots. 


ish that ensures its 


ing of time. 


And it’s finished to highlight the unique 

tality of the wood. 

Both Craftsman and Wayside Inn are 
given the same meticulous in 

struction and finishing as the very best 
ing in our line, The Weldwood 
Collection. 

The best way to see the range and 
breadth of our Weldwood Paneling is to 
call your local U.S. Plywood Branch Office. 

Then we're convinced that whatever 
your specifications, you'll ask for 
Weldwood Paneling. 


Q9 U.S. Plywood 


Champion International Corporation 
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classic comfort 
by charles eames 


Many of Charles Eames’ designs, even though 
classic, have been refined again and again using 
new technology and time. Some of his early classics 
have become the basis for new designs with 
different criteria. 


In this case, Charles Eames took his original alumi- 
num sculptured chairs a step further. Using the 
well-known polished structure Eames added soft 
leather cushions to form an elegant body-contoured 
sling. The result is a combination of superb com- 
fort and elegant lines. The Soft Pad Group stands 
as a unique solution which, when viewed singly or 
one hundred at a time, continues to be unique. 


Today, thousands of the Eames Soft Pad chairs have 
been made, each with the same exacting standard 
of quality as the original. But our story doesn't 
stop here. 


Besides producing the Eames Soft Pad Group, we're 
also producing other Eames chairs for other re- 
quirements. From office to airport to institution. 


Each Eames chair is still produced one at a time 
to be one of a kind. 


For more information on the Soft Pad Group, 
contact your local Herman Miller Dealer or write or 
call the Herman Miller Sales Aids Center, Zeeland, 
Michigan 49464, 616 772 9585. 


herman miller 
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What's underneath 
Borden's laminate film beauty? 


The materials 

you work with every 

day. Wood, metal, gypsum, 
plastic. And Borden’s leadership 
has opened up imaginative new 
possibilities for the use of laminate 

films on these substrates. For adding 

beautiful, tough, workable finishes to a 
vast array of products; For adding UL- 
rated finishes to wall systems or partitions. 
For making ordinary things like exposed 
heating and air conditioning ducts part 
of the decor. There arc lots of ideas 
we'd like to talk over with you. 
Contact Borden Films. 
You'll find we have much more 

than a surface interest. 


BORDEN FILMS 


Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Division of Borden Chemical, Borden lnc. 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 


Imagination in finishes 
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News report 


Annual awards 
for design excellence 


Alaska has joined the chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
other concerns which annually honor 
distinguished buildings with design 
awards. The AIA's Alaska Chapter pre- 
sented five awards in its first Honor 
Awards program; four prizes went to 
projects completed during recent 
years, and the fifth went to the recon- 
struction of Chief Shake's Community 
House (1) in Wrangell, a structure built 
in 1938 by the U.S. Forest Service. Re- 
construction was under the direction of 
architect Linn Forrest Sr. 

The Chicago Chapter of the AIA pre- 
sented one Honor Award in its 1974 
Distinguished Buildings and Service 
Awards Program. The award went to 
Harry Weese & Associates for Lake 
Village East (2). The chapter presented 
Six Distinguished Building Awards and 
two citations. 

The Connecticut Society of Archi- 
tects gave nine awards, two of which 
went to projects entered in the new 
classification of rehabilitation and addi- 
tions. The two prizes in this category 
were presented to Stein, Sapack & 
Ames, of Waterbury for the American 
Savings & Loan Association (3), cre- 
ated from an abandoned gasoline sta- 
tion in Waterbury, and to Roth & 
Moore, Architects, of New Haven for 
the new addition to the Oak Lane 
Country Club in Woodbridge. 

The Minnesota Society of Architects 
gave two Honor Awards and seven 
Merit Awards in its 18th annual Awards 
presentation. In addition to being given 
to the architect, awards also were pre- 


sented to the client ‘for possessing the 
elements necessary for the realization 
of the building." Honor Award recipi- 
ents were Minneapolis architects 
Miller Hanson Westerbeck, Inc., and 
Washington, D.C. developer Charles 
B. Coyer for renovation of the Butler 
Square Building, Minneapolis (P/A 
July, 1974, p. 36) and to the Archi- 
tectural Alliance of Minneapolis and 
HAW, Inc., for the Valley Square Pro- 
fessional Building (4), Golden Valley. 

The New York State Association of 
Architects presented six Certificates of 
Merit and gave 12 Honorable Mentions 
in its annual program. The six merit 
awards went to Davis, Brody & Asso- 
ciates for a biology / psychology build- 
ing, State University of New York, 
Binghamton; Glass & Glass and 
Conklin & Rossant for the Cadman 
Towers, Brooklyn; Gwathmey-Siegel 
for the Cohn Residence, Amagansett; 
Jacobs & Associates for the Cast- 
Iron Building, New York City; Di Do- 
nato, Renaldo Associates for the Erie 
Basin Marina (5), Buffalo; and Feibes 
& Schmitt for the Police Facilities 
Building, Schenectady. 


The Gold Medal was awarded to the 
Philadelphia firm of Mitchell/ Giurgola 
in the 1974 Annual Awards of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, AIA. The award 
was given for the Columbus East High 
School (6), Columbus, Ind. The Silver 
Award was received by Baker 
Rothschild Horn Blyth for Wister |! 
Housing, Germantown. Six citations for 
excellence were awarded. 

The San Diego Chapter of the AIA 
presented Awards of Honor to Simp- 
son & Gerber, Inc. of La Jolla for the 
Seven Lamps office building (7), La 
Jolla, and to Sander & Thomas/ 
Frank L. Hope & Associates, a San 
Diego joint venture for the Naval Un- 
derseas Research and Development 
Center. In addition, six Awards of Merit 
were presented. 

The New York City Chapter of the 
AIA, together with the National Institute 
for Architectural Education awarded 
the first prize in its annual Hirons Prize 
competition to Martin Cooperman of 
Little Neck, N.Y., for his neighborhood 
health center (8), and second prize to 
Michael Coleman of Groton, Conn. 
Parallel cash awards were presented to 
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News report 


H. Preston Crum, New York, and 
James Charnisky, Boston, Mass., 
who exactly conformed to the tight 
scale requirements of the competition 
(as the first and second prize winners 
did not). The competition is open to 
professionals under age 35. 

First Honor Awards in the Biennial 
Awards Program for Architectural 
Achievement sponsored by the Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command and 
the American Institute of Architects 
were given to Barrett Daffin & Figg, 
Tallahassee, for the Whiting Field Na- 
val Air Station's theater, Milton, Fla.; to 
Ferendino/Grafton/Spillis/ Can- 
dela, Coral Gables, for the Atlantic 
Oceanographic and Meteorological 
Laboratories (9), Virginia Key, Miami; 
and to Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & 
Wolff, Columbia, S.C., for the Charles- 
ton Naval Hospital. Five Awards of 
Merit were presented. 

The Prestressed Concrete Institute 
Awards Program gave 19 Awards, 
without differentiation, to three housing 
schemes, including the Crown Center 
Hotel (10) by Harry Weese & Associ- 
ates, a research center, library, medi- 
cal building, two office buildings, a 
parking structure, a public building, 
one stadium, two schools, and six 
bridges. The awards are for both de- 
Sign excellence and engineering. 
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Resources Council, Inc., a national 
association of interior furnishing manu- 
facturers, presented six Jury Awards 
and one Jury Honorable Mention at its 
Fourth Annual Product Design Awards 
program. Guests attending the presen- 
tation also voted on submissions, and 
14 Popular Awards were selected. 
Among Jury Awards was a wallpaper 
design (11: "Clouds" by David 
Nordahl). 


Cyberneticist to give 
AIA keynote speech 


Heinz Von Foester, retired director of 
the Biological Computer Laboratory, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, will give 
the keynote talk at the convention of 
the American Institute of Architects 
May 19 in Atlanta. "Spaces for the 
Species”’ is this year's convention 
topic; four workshops will be devoted 
to the theme: a consideration of the 
impact of design decisions on human 
behavior. 

Von Foester, a cyberneticist with a 
wide range of interests, has a special 
concern for the physics of perception 
and has written a book on music and 
the computer. He also will take part in 
the May 22 wrap-up session which in- 
cludes a discussion of how well archi- 
tects can identify user responses to the 
environment. 


Heinz Von Foester 


One-to-one interviews with repre- 
sentatives from 18 federal agencies will 
be a day-long program on Tuesday, 
May 20, called ‘How to get a Federal 
Contract." Interviews are scheduled by 
appointment. The first and second ses- 
sions of both the theme workshop 
series and the marketplace workshops 
on architectural practice will be held at 
2:30 p.m. and 4:15 p.m. respectively 
on May 20. The President's reception 
and the host chapter party will be held 
concurrently that evening at 6:30 at 
the Arts Center (by Toombs Amisano & 
Wells and Stevens & Wilkinson) and at 


the recently completed Colony Square 
(by Jova/Daniels/Busby). 

The two closing theme and market- 
place workshops will be held Wednes- 
day, May 21, at 2:30 p.m. and 4 p.m. 
Each of the four theme workshops will 
focus on a collaborative project be- 
tween an architect and a social 
scientist. 

Wednesday night at the Regency 
Hotel (Edwards & Portman, 1967) the 
AIA Research Corp. will hold a seminar 
on earthquakes. 

Thursday, May 22 at 2:30 p.m., a 
special workshop on ''The Construc- 
tion Market Outlook for 1975-76"' will 
be held. Post convention tours will be 
conducted all day Friday, May 23. 


ASC/AIA agenda 
for convention week 


The Association of Student Chapters of 
the American Institute of Architects will 
meet May 17-18, the week-end prior 
to the AIA convention, in Toccoa, Ga., 
about 100 miles northeast of Atlanta. 
Roundtrip transportation will be pro- 
vided from Atlanta at Georgia Tech to 
the meeting at the Georgia Baptist 
Assembly building. 

Speakers at the student gathering 
will be authors Robert Goodman (After 
the Planners) and John Friedmann 
(Retracking America) and Patrick 
Quinn, dean of architecture at Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. Further infor- 
mation is available from the ASC/AIA 
Convention Committee, School of Ar- 
chitecture, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 30332. 


School heated for 
Yet per sq ft 


Under ideal conditions, that is. The 
"Terraset" design for an elementary 
school in Reston, Va., by Davis, Smith 
& Carter, is an underground scheme 
that takes advantage of thermal mass 
in shielding the interiors from outdoor 
extremes. This way, simple body heat 
of the occupants and heat from lights, 
plus the use of solar collectors to assist 
the mechanical systems, will heat the 
school for a half-cent per sq ft—a 98.8 
percent saving over the average 49 
cents per sq ft electric heat in the Fair- 
fax County schools. 

The architects maintain that the solar 
heating system can be applied not only 
to underground buildings but also to 


Underground school heated by sun 


above grade structures with similar 
energy savings. Initial mechanical 
equipment costs also are reduced up 
to $100,000 in the "'Terraset'' school. 


Plagued concert hall 
to start from scratch 


The acoustically troubled concert hall 
of Lincoln Center, the Avery Fisher 
Hall, will be completely gutted a year 
from now and rebuilt in time for the 
1976 concert season. The firm of 
Johnson & Burgee, New York, and 
acoustician Cyril Harris, a professor at 
Columbia University, have the multi- 
million dollar commission. 

Originally the hall, which opened in 
1962, was designed by Max Abramo- 
vitz of Harrison & Abramovitz with Leo 
Beranek, a pioneer in modern acousti- 
cal design, as consultant, Unsatisfied 
with the sound achieved, adminis- 
trators hired German consultant 
Heinrich Keilholz, and extensive re- 
modeling was undertaken. Still the 
sound, while improved, was not at a 
desirable level of excellence. Critics 
complained of lack of bass tones; mu- 
Sicians couldn't adequately hear each 
other on stage. Several visiting orches- 
tras returned to Carnegie Hall for their 
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Philharmonic Hall as opened in 1962 


New York engagements. 

With the hiring of Dr. Harris, a more 
traditional solution to acoustical design 
is being sought. The professor has a 
well-established record of success: 
most recently, the new hall for the Min- 
nesota Orchestra (P/A Feb. 1975, p 
50). Other halls on which Dr. Harris 
has collaborated include the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Lincoln Center; the 
Kennedy Center, Washington, D.C.; 
and the Krannert Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Urbana, Ill. 


Grand Ole Opry is a 
grand old TV studio 


The 45,000-sq-ft Grand Ole Opry 
House by Welton Becket & Associates 
lays claim as the world's largest televi- 
Sion and radio broadcasting studio. 
Acoustical consultants Purcell & 
Noppe & Associates, Inc., of Chats- 
worth, Calif., and theater /studio con- 
sultants George T. Howard & Associ- 
ates of Hollywood collaborated to 
make the hall, which opened a year 
ago near Nashville, Tenn., one of the 
most technologically advanced, while 
keeping a raise-the-rafters tradition. 
Although the seats are pews, to re- 
semble the old Ryman Auditorium, 


After its second alteration . . 


Pews give Opry House a country touch 


they are upholstered to absorb sound 
as if physically occupied by a person. 
A 20-channel mixer amplifier console 
can control the house sound without 
affecting the sound for broadcast. 
Acoustics were studied with a model 
and the use of optical tracing tech- 
niques employing a laser beam as the 
source element. 


UAW: retrofitting for 
energy conservation 


The northern Michigan resort of the 
United Auto Workers, designed by 
Stronorov & Haws five years ago, will 
undergo a “retrofitting” to save energy 
and to demonstrate energy-saving 
techniques to the more than 600 union 
members who vacation there every two 
weeks. The Research and Design Insti- 
tute of Providence, R.I. (see p. 68, this 
issue), has been selected to adapt the 
copper-roofed structure to a year- 
round system of heating both water 
and interior space. In addition, REDE 
has been commissioned by UAW's 
Leonard Woodcock to install the Dar- 
rieus rotor shown on this month's 
cover, to harness wind power for the 
production of electricity, and they will 
conduct an energy consumption sur- 
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After third, and last, improvements 
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News report 


UAW vacation resort 


vey of the complex. 

The resort is named the Walter and 
May Reuther Family Education Center 
after the late Walter Reuther, who 
along with architect Oskar Stonorov 
was killed in 1970 in an airplane crash 
while on an inspection trip. 


In memory of the 
late Giulia Ponti 


A telegram came Mar. 18 from Gio 
Ponti in Milan: "Our dear Giulia is no 
longer with us." The Pontis and their 
apartment on Via Dezza became famil- 
iar and dear to me beginning in 1956 
when | first started traveling to Italy—to 
write often on the machined arts or 
handcrafts which Italy produced with 
such gusto in the 1950s. Gio designed 
in every medium from metal to cello- 
phane to ceramic. 

Obituaries rarely are written about 
the wife of an architect unless she is an 
active participant in the design; and of- 
fensive as it is to one's feminism to say 
they also serve (in Milton's sense), that 
was what Giulia Ponti did. The very na- 
ture of the profession of architecture 
makes husbands and wives more and 
more one and divisible. But among the 
one and indivisible were the Pontis, 
and like all the long married, their indi- 
visibility had the effect of sharply defin- 
ing their identities as it increased the 
shorthand of their loyalties. Super- 
fluous to be explicit. 

My most vivid memory of Giulia con- 
cerned a time when she was explicit. 
When a Ponti show opened at UCLA, | 
sat beside her as Gio lectured. She 
caught my hand anxiously, and when- 
ever Gio hesitated a moment over an 
English word her fingers became a vise 
around mine, and in a loud stage whis- 
per she pronounced the English word 
he must have been seeking. She was 
there beside me but her spirit was 
there with Gio. [Esther McCoy] 
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Sullivan ornament displayed in Lovejoy Library. Photomural by Richard Nickel 


Sullivan ornament 
may travel in plastic 


Southern Illinois University is experi- 
menting with ways to reproduce items 
in its collection of Louis Sullivan orna- 
ment, and one method which holds 
promise is that of vacuum-forming. 
This process, which takes several 
hours, has the advantage of producing 
a durable, lightweight replica suitable 
for traveling. The expense of shipping 
and insuring the originals would be 
almost prohibitive, said John Celuch, 
acting curator of the collection, who 
hopes eventually to organize an exhibit 
of about 20 pieces. 

The idea of applying the vacuum- 
forming process to reproduction of the 
ornament came a year ago when 
sculptor Ike Hay was holding a vacu- 
um-forming workshop at the university. 
While other mediums and methods 
of reproduction are being explored, 
such as traditional plaster and a new 
Plastic foam, vacuum-forming appears 
to be the easiest, though it also has 
limitations. 

SIU, located on a new campus at Ed- 
wardsville designed by Hellmuth Obata 
& Kassabaum of St. Louis, bought the 
Sullivan collection in 1965 from pho- 
tographer Richard Nickel. Nickel died 
in 1972, while photographing the 
demolished ruins of Sullivan's Stock 
Exchange in Chicago. The collection 
includes a range of types and mate- 
rials—friezes, cornices, and hardware, 
stone, terra cotta, sheet metal, and 
glass, for example. It is especially 
noted, said Celuch, for a concentration 
of early Sullivan ornament from the 
1880s and 1890s. 


Photos: John Celuch 


Vacuum-formed replicas, hanging by 
push pins, of (from left) ornament; 
pressed metal ceiling; star pod 


A portion of the collection is perma- 
nently installed at the Lovejoy Memo- 
rial Library on campus; some pieces 
are on display out of doors; and 
others are in storage, accessible to 
students and scholars. The university 
has applied for a National Endowment 
grant to complete installation of the 
works in various campus buildings but 
particularly in a general classroom 
building scheduled to open this fall. 
The Architects Collaborative, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., designed this building 
which has a three-story interior 
"street'' well-suited for displaying the 
Sullivan works. Enlarged photographs 
of the Sullivan buildings as they ex- 
isted also would be hung to illustrate 
the relationship of ornament to the 
structures. 


AIA presents 
nine honor awards 


Nine buildings from 600 entries have 
been cited for 1975 Honor Awards by 
the American Institute of Architects. 
They are the Hanselmann Residence, 
[continued on page 28] 


Many new roofs waste a lot of energy. 
Here’ s how to cut that loss by 50 percent- 
without spending an extra dime. 


It may sound amazing, but you 
can do it. 

The only thing you have to do is 
specify thicker 2% -inch Fiberglas* 
roof insulation instead of the thinner 
15/16th-inch size. 

This dramatically reduces heat 
loss through your roof. And it 
actually brings the total cost of your 
building down! 

The reason: the improved 
thermal performance of your roof 
enables you to get along with less 
elaborate, less expensive heating 
and cooling equipment. 

Ingeneral, every dollaryou spend 
on thicker 2% -inch roof insulation 


*Reg. T.M. O.-C. F., 


Circle No. 354, on Reader Service Card 


vs. 15/16th-inch size cuts up to two 
dollars off original equipment costs 
So you come out considerably 
ahead. 

On a suburban office building in 
northern climates, for example, 
thicker roof insulation could save as 
much as $27,000 in equipment 
costs for every 60,000 square feet 
of roof 

And, of course, the thicker 
Fiberglas roof insulation goes on 
slashing the loss of fuel energy 
through the roof of your building by 
50 percent—and the fuel bills by 
roughly 10 percent—year after year 
after year. 


The exact savings vary according 
to climate zone, the size and type 
of roof deck, “U” improvement, 
and the added cost of the thicker 
insulation. 

We've worked up all the figures 
and charts in a handy booklet 
called “Roof Insulation Systems." 
For your free copy, write to: 

V. F. Meeks, Architectural Products 
Division, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Fiberglas Tower, 
Toledo, Ohio 43659. 

More details: See our section in 
Sweets Catalog, Roof Insulation 
Systems 7.15/Ow, or contact your 
Owens-Corning representative. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 
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See Sweet's Interior Design File. "Registered trademark.TM a trademark of ET. Barwick Industries, Inc 


MR. BARWICK, THE DOCTOR WILL SEE YOU NOW. 


Setting up practice is This is just one of them: For more information 
a painless experience with “Headquarters™” a 70% on the carpet that meets the 
Barwick. Because we make Creslan" acrylic, 30% P.V.A. requirements of the job you're 
the most extensive selection ^ textured cut-and-loop carpet working on, call Bob Alpert 
of contract carpet and tufted with Brunslon" anti-static collect at 404/455-6400,0r write: 


wall coverings for every inhibitor added for additional Barwick Contract Carpet Systems, 
design imaginable. protection. In 12 soil-hiding, Chamblee, Ga. 30341. 
heather-tweed colorations. 


TM 


A Division of E.T. Barwick Mills™ World's leading maker of tufted carpets. 
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News report continued from page 24 
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Park Central (top), Denver. 
The Republic (above), Columbus. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind., (P/A March 1972 p. 
76) recognized for its variety and ‘‘dis- 
tinctively elegant" architectural ele- 
ments, designed by Michael Graves of 
Princeton, N.J.; the I.D.S. Center, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., which won for its ''re- 
flective ambience" and achievement 
as a true city center, designed by 
Philip Johnson and John Burgee, New 
York; the Kimbell Art Museum, Fort 
Worth, Tex., by the late Louis |. Kahn 
of Philadelphia, Pa., distinguished for 
its form and rhythmic quality 

The Columbus East High School, 
Columbus, Ind., ''the most mannered 
building of those selected," designed 
by Mitchell/Giurgola Associates, Phila- 
delphia; Park Central, a mixed-use ur- 
ban renewal complex, Denver, Colo., 
by Muchow Associates, Denver, noted 
for its consistent detail and architectur- 
al character; the Herbert F. Johnson 
Museum of Art, Ithaca, N.Y., by I.M. 
Pei & Partners, New York, which im- 
pressed the jury with the way in which 
the building related to the site; 88 Pine 
Street, New York, by I.M. Pei & Part- 
ners, a white coated aluminum office 
tower of ‘‘classical purity"; Cedar 
Square West, Minneapolis, an urban 
housing complex by Ralph Rapson & 
Associates, Minneapolis, cited for at- 
taining the "'long-sought goal" of 
housing for mixed income groups; and 
The Republic, Columbus, Ind., a 
“showplace” for a newspaper plant by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago, 
Illinois, 

Jury: Richard Meier, chairman; John 
Desmond, Gertrude Kerbis, Donald F. 
Olsen, and Alfred Price, a student. 
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Model by Stanley Tigerman & Associates 


High-rise version by Mies office 


New school not 
the ‘Chicago School’ 


The Capital Development Board of Il- 
linois has announced Solomon, Cord- 
well, Buenz & Associates, Chicago, as 
architect for the new Loop College 
building on a site in the south Loop 
area. This announcement has been the 
source of some antagonism since 
Loop College, one of seven colleges 
operated by the city of Chicago, had 
already picked a site and an architect. 

In August 1971, Loop College pur- 
chased a site in the north Loop area at 
the northwest corner of Lake St. and 
Wabash Ave., near its present location, 
and commissioned the Office of Mies 
van der Rohe to design a building for 
the 29,000-sq-ft parcel. Since the State 
of Illinois will provide three-quarters of 
the funding for the college, the project 
came under the jurisdiction of the Cap- 
ital Development Board at the time of 
its formation by legislative act in 1972. 

One of the Capital Development 
Board's criteria for judging public in- 
vestments is its potential for revitalizing 
adjacent areas, a determinant that 
weighed against the single function 
high-rise building commissioned for 
the Lake-Wabash site. In June 1974, 
alternate site proposals were solicited 
by open invitation and of those re- 
ceived, the Capital Development Board 
selected five of the proposals to be 
prepared as detailed feasibility studies. 
Significantly, of those chosen, three in- 
volved adaptive reuse, an idea whose 
time may come even in Chicago. In- 
cluded was a proposal for the threat- 
ened Marquette Building (P/A Oct. 
1974, p. 21) prepared by the Land- 
marks Preservation Seivice—a private 
organization, and the architectural firm 
of Holabird & Root. From the studies, 
two sites and designs were selected for 
further consideration—one at the south 
end of downtown State St. and the 
other a site along the north bank of the 
Chicago River. 

The South State St. location cov- 
ering two blocks between Jackson 
Blvd. and Congress St. is the site for 
two proposed five-story, stepped-sec- 
tion buildings designed by Solomon, 
Cordwell, Buenz & Associates. Devel- 
opment at this location would serve as 
an anchor and terminus to the State St. 
mall which is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in early 1976. 
[continued on page 32] 
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INSULATION YOU CAN SEE THROUGH, FROM LOF. 


They liked what they saw because it not 
only looked beautiful, but it saved energy and 
money, too. 


$79,067 SAVED IN INITIAL A/C HEATING COSTS. 

In fact, by choosing LOF high-performance 
Vari-Tran" in Thermopane" units over single- 
pane bronze tinted l4" glass, Kansas City's 
Executive Plaza owners saved $79,067 in initial 
heating and air conditioning costs. The extra 
cost of this high-performance glass was more 
than recovered in energy-dollar savings (life 
cycle costing). 


PEAK LOAD REQUIREMENTS REDUCED. 


When compared to tinted glass with 
medium drapes, this LOF high-performance 
glass (with no drapes) reduced peak cooling 
load requirements by almost a million BTUH. 
Italso reduced peak heating load requirements 
by over one and one-half million BTUH. 

But Vari-Tran did more than just make 
Executive Plaza figures look impressive. It gave 
building tenants a comfortable working en- 
vironment. And it showed Kansas City just how 
beautiful an energy-saving building can be. 


LOF CAN HELP YOU. 


After all, LOF has been bringing you glass 
for storm sash for over 40 years, Thermopane 
insulating units for over 30 years, and Vari- 
Tran coating since the mid-'60s. 

If you want to save energy dollars with the 
right glass, one of our highly qualified archi- 
tectural representatives will be glad to help 
you. Or you can write Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Company, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
43695. 


Executive Plaza, Kansas City, Missouri. Owner: Tower Properties Co. 
Architectural Firm: Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc. 
Mechanical Engineers: Herman Blum Consulting Engineers, Inc. 
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1972 winners: Mercy 
Hospital Il, Coon Rapids, 
Minn., designed by S.C. 
Smiley Assoc., Minne- 
apolis. Not shown: West- 
inghouse Nuclear Center, 
Monroeville, Pa., designed 
by Deeter Ritchey Sippel 
Associates, Pittsburgh. 
And the Energy Center, 
Mount Sinai Medical 
Center, Miami Beach, 
designed by The Smith 
Korach, Hayet, Haynie 
Partnership, Miami, 
Florida. 


1973 winners: Weyer- 
haeuser World Head- 
quarters Building, Tacoma, 
designed by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, San 
Francisco. Not shown: 
General Electric River 
Works Program, Lynn, 
Mass., designed by GE's 
Lynn, Mass., Construction 
and Engineering Section. 
And the Boca Raton Com- 
munity Hospital designed 
by The Smith, Korach, 
Hayet, Haynie Partnership, 
Miami, Florida. 


1974 winners: Desert 
Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Nevada Systems, 
Boulder City, Nevada, 
designed by Jack Miller 

& Associates, Las Vegas, 
in association with Arthuag 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridgi 
Mass. Not shown: Federal 
Building, Saginaw, Mich. Ja 
designed by Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls Associ- 
ates Inc., Detroit. 


These buildings use 33% to 98% less of our nation's 
energy than conventional structures. Have you designed a building that saves fuel 
See Award Program details on next page. 


“TM. Reg. O*C F. 
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Announcin 


the 4th annual 


Owens-Corning Energy Conservation 


Show our Awards Jury a building 
design that doesn't waste energy 
— and you could receive one of 
the Energy Conservation Awards 
Owens-Corning will present for 
1975. 

The Awards Jury will be look- 
ing for three things: Creativity. 
Originality. And most important of 
all— designs that save energy. 

Too many of our buildings 
waste fuel and contribute to en- 
vironmental pollution. 

By continuing the Energy 
Conservation Awards Program we 
initiated in 1972, Owens-Corning 
hopes to stimulate even more 
ways to conserve energy. It also 
lets us recognize — and honor 
—the architects and engineers 
who do the best job of designing 
buildings and mechanical sys- 
tems that help conserve our 
nation's energy. 


Who can enter 


Any registered architect or profes- 
sional engineer practicing in the 
US. is eligible. As an individual. 
Or in a team. But to qualify, your 


Circle No. 355, on Reader Service Card 


Awards Program. 


The Owens-Corning 1975 Energy 
Conservation Award. “Triangles,” a 
Steuben Crystal sculpture that cap- 
tures and reflects light from multiple 
triangular planes. 


entry must be a commissioned 
building project— in the design 
process, under construction, or a 
completed structure. 


Although Fiberglas* products 


are an excellent way to conserve 
energy, their use is not an entry 
requirement. 


Four entry categories 


Winners will be selected from 
four design categories. 
Institutional — schools and 
hospitals, for example. 
Commercial— office build- 
ings, shopping centers, retail 
stores, and similar structures. 
Industrial— including manu- 


facturing plants, research centers, 


warehouses. 

Governmental — post offices, 
administrative buildings, and 
military structures, to name a few. 


The Awards 


Winning architects and/or engi- 
neers will receive the Steuben 
Crystal sculpture at left. Owners 
or clients will receive other 
Steuben Crystal awards. 


The Awards Jury for 1975 


Outstanding professionals in 
architecture and engineering will 
serve as the Awards Jury to 
select the winners. 


Send for entry details now. 


Completed entries must be sub- 
mitted by August 31, 1975. Win- 
ners will be selected and notified 
in early September. 

For a brochure giving com- 
plete details, write X. Z. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 
ration, Architectural Products 
Division, Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, 
Ohio 43659. 


OWENS/CORNING 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas fgl: a:r 
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News report continued from page 28 


The river front location between 
Clark and Dearborn Sts. was proposed 
by Stanley Tigerman & Associates, 
who designed a terraced building step- 
ping down in height toward the river 
combined with private residential and 


. commercial development at the north 


end of the river site. 

Political issues aside, these two 
schemes seem to indicate that the 
thinking of both builders and architects 
in Chicago may be changing. While 
comparison of these schemes to that 
of the Office of Mies van der Rohe is 
unfair (the Mies office was commis- 
Sioned to do a high-rise building with a 
specific program developed for a spe- 
cific site) it is none the less significant 
that the two schemes preferred by the 
Capital Development Board are low 
rise. They both are buildings that es- 
sentially fill their sites rather than exist 
free-standing, and they provide actual 
pedestrian amenities other than token 
or ceremonial plazas. The Solomon, 
Cordwell, Buenz scheme proposes 
landscaped courtyards connecting the 
college with the State St. mall, and Ti- 
german's design has a commercial 
galleria and landscaped roof terraces. 
Further, the two schemes suggest 
building forms with strong urban de- 
sign relationships to projects slated for 
implementation—the State St. mall, and 
the eventual development of the river's 
edge as a pedestrian promenade and 
as the location of mixed use buildings 
to include housing. [Stuart Cohen] 


IPC president elected 
chairman of ABP 


Thomas L. Dempsey, president of In- 
dustrial Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, and chairman of IPC /Reinhold 
Publishing Co., publisher of Progres- 
sive Architecture, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Business Press, the association of spe- 
cialized business magazines. ABP 
members publish more than 500 
magazines and represent the major 
publishing houses. 

Dempsey joined IPC, one of the na- 
tion's leading business magazine pub- 
lishers, in 1957. He was elected a vice 
president in 1964, executive vice presi- 
dent in 1968, and president in 1969. 
He has been chairman of Reinhold 
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Thomas L. Dempsey 


since it became an IPC subsidiary last 
year and is also a director of IPC's par- 
ent, Pittway Corporation. 

IPC has expanded rapidly in recent * 
years to provide a wide range of com- 
munications services. In addition to its 
18 monthly business magazines, IPC 
produces references and directories, 
direct- response mailers, trade shows 
in three specialized fields and offers 
separate research, mailing list, and 
mail-marketing facilities. 

Dempsey previously served ABP as 
first vice-chairman. He is a former di- 
rector of Business Publications Audit 
of Circulations and a longtime member 
of Business/Professional Advertis- 
ing Association, American Welding 
Society, Traffic Clubs International, 
and many other technical /industrial 
associations. 


Richardson, by Sir Hubert von Herkomer 


H.H. Richardson 
exhibit on view 


An exhibition of presentation drawings 
and sketches by Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson, 1838-1886, is on view 
through June 22 at the Renwick Gal- 
lery, Washington, D.C. The show also 
includes photographs of Richardson 
himself, his staff, and his Brookline, 
Mass., studio from which came some 
of his most notable designs. Organized 
by the Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts, Houghton Library, Har- 
vard University, and the Boston firm of 
Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Ab- 
bott, the exhibit contains more than 
250 items and an illustrated catalog. 


Wright's Oak Park home and studio 


Wright's Studio Home 
open to the public 


In 1889 with a loan from his employer, 


© Louis Sullivan, the 22-year-old Frank ^ 
` Lloyd Wright built himself a small 


“shingle style’ house in Oak Park, IIl., 
at 428 Forest Ave. In 1895 the young 
Wright, busy at making architecture 
and raising a family, added to the origi- 
nal house an office and studio for his 
architectural practice and a playroom 
for his six children. Today the house is 
unique for it spans many generations: 
of Wright's work. In addition, Wright re- 
modeled portions of the house for a 
later owner in the 1950s. 

After years of private ownership the 
Oak Park dwelling was purchased for 
$168,000 by the Oak Park Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Home and Studio Foundation, a 
local preservationist group formed to 
buy and operate the building. While 
100 percent interim financing was 
provided by local banks for the sale, 
the Foundation is presently working to 
raise $106,500, its half of a matching 
grant from the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, to pay for the home. 

June 3 is the Foundation's deadline 
for collecting these funds, and the ma- 
jor fund-raising push will be a special 
tour of Wright's buildings in Oak Park 
on May 24. In addition to the Studio 
Home and Unity Temple, the tour will 
include eight houses, many never be- 
fore open to the public—among them 
the Winslow (1893), Cheney (1904), 
and Gale (1909) houses. 

Immediate plans call for roof repairs 
and new wiring, but the foundation in- 
tends eventually to restore the entire 
building. It is their hope to have the 
Studio Home function as an archi- 
tectural tour center for Oak Park and 
asa Prairie School of Architecture re- 
source study center. [Stuart Cohen] 
[News continued -on-page 37] 


|.» News report 


Report from Santa Fe 


| 
! 


»enshrines the cultures of the Indian 
pueblo, the Spanish-Colonial period, 
andithe ranch. So layered is this publi- 
cized image about Santa Fe that it is 
hard to understand its meaning in the 
real life of the people there. 

Its role of regional shrine began in 
the 1920s when Santa Fe was colo- 
nized by artists and writers. Over the 
years their numbers have increased, 
but the most significant addition is the 
growing retirement community. Today 
with a population of 40,000 the econ- 
omy is based on wealth accumulated 
elsewhere and enjoyed in Santa Fe. 
Along with physical growth, Santa 
Fe's aura has expanded, projecting the 
idea that life is increasingly better 
there. One observer who disagrees is 
historian and social geographer J.B. 
Jackson whose years of writing and 
teaching have created a new way of in- 
terpreting the American landscape as 
perpetually modified by social usage. 
Speaking of the Southwest, which 
he first visited as a boy and where he 
has lived since 1938, Jackson said, 
"When | first came here it was still 
primitive and pastoral. The villages 
were alive. People thought it a wonder- 
ful way of life. People now are still un- 
der the same illusion. But I've seen this 
country deteriorate physically and so- 
cially. First the Depression; then war 
and urban migrations to California; 
then a harsh, post-war return. Villages 
that were maintained in the 1920s are 
in disrepair; the land is all overgrazed. 
It's a wretched place, socially speak- 
ing. So'l've lost'a'gréat deal of-en-. 
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Veneration of old culture produces interesting ironies: an "adobe" mobile home 


thusiasm for the non-technical world. 
It's just not working." 

Among the residents of Santa Fe his 
is a minority opinion. Veneration for 
the non-technical culture of old Santa 
Fe, much of which is perceived archi- 
tecturally, has produced some inter- 
esting ironies. A design control ordi- 
nance for the historic core of the city 
has been in effect since 1957. Con- 
cerned citizenry would have new build- 
ings everywhere conform to it. The or- 
dinance cites as models the old Santa 
Fe style which includes Pueblo, 
Pueblo-Spanish, Spanish-Indian, and 
Territorial styles; and the new Santa Fe 
style is intended to harmonize by the 
use of similar materials, scale, color, 
and general detail to give a dominant 
effect of adobe construction. The ordi- 
nance has been accused of promoting 
facadism and ignoring the three-di- 
mensional quality of the city. More- 
over, adobe is so expensive now that 
most recent buildings are stuccoed 
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J.B. (Brink) Jackson 


over wood stud or concrete block. 

Since efforts to build non-adobe, 
prefabricated housing for the native, 
low-income population are viewed as 
attacks on regional culture, little is 
done to prevent the indigenous popu- 
lation, whose forefathers produced the 
culture so staunchly defended, from 
leaving the squalid urban settlements 
and villages for something more up-to- 
date—like a mobile home. Their depar- 
ture leaves the well-to-do retirement 
community to be served by a boutique 
culture where it is easy to buy crafts 
but hard to buy service. Jackson re- 
gards this as tragic for both sides since 
the Spanish-Americans love Santa Fe 
as the French love Paris 

There is an increasing awareness of 
the link between social well-fare and 
the preservation of buildings and 
places, but will solutions come in time 
to revitalize the countryside, to pro- 
duce the jobs, roads, schools, and 
other institutions that maintain culture? 

Jackson sees a ray of hope shining 
through the black cloud of second- 
home development that threatens to 
cover the central Rio Grande Valley. 
Much of it has been fraudulant and 
badly organized, but he sees improve- 
ment in more responsible design and 
planning. More importantly, it is a valid 
way of continuing the tradition of living 
in small communities in a beautiful 
landscape while broadening the eco- 
nomic base of the region. 

When visiting friends exclaim in hor- 
ror over the littering of the landscape 
with trailers he simply replies, '"Well, 
I'm so nearsighted they look like the 
Bauhaus to me.” [Sally Woodbridge] 
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News report 


Report from Houston 


Photos: Rick Gardner 


Houston's Federal Reserve of Dallas 


An event unusual for Houston: rather 
than the wholesale replacement of an- 
other piece of the city’s past, a ne- 
glected building is enjoying new life. 
This new life was given by the decision 
of the Crispin Company, engaged in 
world trade, to move its headquarters 
into an abandoned building. 

Crispin's choice was an old branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
built in the CBD in 1922 on the advent 
of Houston's oil boom days. The terra- 
cotta and limestone-faced classical 
structure had served as a maximum se- 
curity facility open only to commercial 
banks. Activities centered around a 
teller’s cage area on the main floor, 
overlooked by armored turrets on the 
mezzanine. Although vacant since 
1958, the building had been built so 
soundly that the program of two floors 
for the Crispin Company and a third 
floor for leasing could be readily pro- 
vided without substantial rehabilitation. 

Architect Howard Barnstone chose a 
direction of minimal interference with 
the existing context. Plaster classical 
mouldings adorning the main interior 
space were retained, even as they bore 
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Interior of the bank before restoration 


a patina of old paint and gold leaf. New 
space planning was accomplished by 
the discreet use of mullionless glass for 
office partitions, plus salvaged marble 
for new areas designed to blend with 
original decor. 

In renovation of the building's exte- 
rior, the original name was left incised 
on the front, while bronze glass in thin 
dark mullions was added to achieve 
the dark poché that Beaux-Arts de- 
signers actually wanted for their win- 
dow openings. Barnstone also de- 
signed in references to the building's 
past by maintaining the edge line of the 


original teller's cage in the floor pattern 
of the new reception area. Basement 
facilities were developed for clerical 
use, and include the illusion of ex- 
panded space, gained through occa- 
sional mirrored partitions and soffits. 
The existing context also provided for 
off-beat events, such as the old bank 
vault's renovation into a conference 
room. Barnstone's restrained attitude 
about positive aspects of a former gen- 
eration's creation amply demonstrates 
that there is a viable future for the past. 
[Peter Papademetriou] 

[News continued on page 41] 


3 lamps 


Parabolume fixtures allow you to re- 
duce energy use significantly and still 
retain the integrity of your lighting de- 
sign. 

No special fixtures are required . . . 
just our 2' x 4' three-light Parabolume 
accomplished the lighting levels illus- 
trated above. 

No special ballasts. Standard 40 watt 
with center lamps tandem wired. 
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2 lamps 


And no fancy or expensive wiring. 
Only a separate switched circuit. 

Best of all, the esthetic results are an 
intentional part of your interior design. 
You can achieve the desired illumina- 
tion without random lamp removals or 
afterthought "turn offs." 

Lighting levels may be changed for 
different jobs, for different natural am- 
bients, to differentiate spaces, or simply 
to save precious energy whenever pos- 
sible. But whatever selection is made 
will be within the framework of your 
lighting system design, and your clients 
will enjoy the low brightness environ- 
ment of Parabolume lighting. 


We believe in the conservation of 


North 3808 Sullivan Rd. Terminal Annex Box 2787 Spokane, Washington 99220 Phone (509) 924-7000 


1 lamp* 


energy. With Parabolume we have 
championed it for 10 years. Specify 
Parabolume by contacting your local 
Columbia Lighting Representative or 
writing us for complete information. 


*Here's how it works. 


3 lamps: 124 fc at 3.7 watts per sq. ft. 
2lamps: 83 fc at 2.5 watts per sq. ft. 
1lamp: 37 fc at 1.2 watts per sq. ft. 
Reflectances: Ceiling .80-Walls .40-Floor .06 
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Llightings,inc. 


For more data circle 5 on inquiry card 
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When you’ve got ten, fifteen or 
even a hundred people taking showers all 
at the same time, someone usually ends 
up in hot water. And someone in cold 
water. And maybe only half of them in the 
water temperature they want. 

Symmons Temptrol Positive 
Thermostatic Water Controller has the 
guts to handle the problem as no other 

o =Emit.can: Simply 
| preset it to the 
water tempera- 
ture you want, 
and Temptrol 
will compensate 
for supply line 
temperature 
and pressure 
changes no 
matter how 
| many demands 
^] aremadeon 
the system. 


Cabinet Assembly with Temptrol 
Controller, thermometer, globe valve, 
and piping. 


In Canada, Symmons Canada Ltd., 
155 Norfinch Drive, Downsview, Ontario M3N1Y2. 
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It takes guts to take’em all on. 


LED SHY) 


And it will do it for years because the 
thermal motor bellows is mounted out of 
the water in an atmospheric chamber, 
thereby protecting it from the deteriorat- 
ing effect of water. All the working parts 
are contained in a replaceable cartridge 
that can be changed in minutes to elimi- 
nate down time. And Temptrol, when 
used in conjunction with Symmons’ self- 
closing Showeroff valve, will give you a 
combination that can’t be beat. 

So, if you've got a plan on your 
boards that calls for central control of gang 
showers, multiple showers, or simply 
controlling water for pot scrubbing, get 
in touch with the Symmons rep near you. 
Or call us direct at (617) 848-2250. 

Or write us: Symmons Industries, Inc., 

31 Brooks Drive, Braintree, Mass. 02184. 
We'll show you a series of Temptrol units 
and complementary equipment that have 
the guts to make easy work of the toughest 
problem you've got. 


® 


VM 
We've got the guts to be better. 
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Personalities 


Personalities 

Sir Nikolaus Pevsner has been 
awarded the Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial Foundation Medal in Architecture 
at the University of Virginia 

C. lan Jackson has been named exec- 
utive director of the Canadian Par- 
ticipation Secretariat for Habitat: 
United Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements to be held in Vancouver, 
June 1976 

George C. Frost, partner in Rist-Frost 
AsSociates, consulting engineers of 
Glens Falls, N.Y., has been elected to 
serve as the 1975 chairman of the Na- 
tional Architect/Engineer Liaison 
Commission 


Calendar 

Mar. 21-Jun. 22. Richardson exhibit, 
Renwick Gallery, Washington D.C 
May 17-18. ASC/AIA National Con- 
vention, Georgia Baptist Assembly, 
Toccoa, Ga. 

May 18-22. Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Atlanta, Ga. 
May 24. Fund-raising tour of Frank 
Lloyd Wright buildings, Oak Park, II 
Sept. 1 Submissions accepted now 
through Sept. 1 for Hirons Prize com- 
petition, open to architectural design- 
ers (not students) under 35. First prize, 
$1500; second, $500. Write National 
Institute for Architectural Education, 20 
W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 10018 
June 9-13. Plastics Show of Canada, 
Exhibition Park, Toronto. 

June 15-20. International Design Con- 
ference in Aspen, Colo 

June 18-20. Seventh annual congress 
on interior environment (NEOCON), 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

June 23-25. Nineteenth annual con- 
vention and exhibit of The Construc- 
tion Specifications Institute, The Riv- 
ergate, New Orleans 

June 23-July 4. Workshop on theory, 
history, and practice of public celebra- 
tion, MIT, Boston 

July 7. Deadline for entries in the Red 
Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bu- 
reau/AIA Architectural Awards Pro- 
gram, Seattle, Wash 

July 7-9. Third International Confer- 
ence of the Design Methods Group, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


no more! 


Comfortable sound level is assured for Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance offices by VICRACOUSTIC 
Wall Systems. 

Architect: Grad Partnership 


Specify the 


VICRACOUSTIC beautifully sound-conditions 
Western Union Data Services Company's Ter- 
micare Center. 

Architect: Steven Papadotos 


wall covering you want — Get the 
SOUND CONTROL you need with 


Now you can control sound— 
beautifully!—with 


It's a brand-new idea 
from L. E. Carpenter that 
combines the sound-absorption 
of a glass fiber core with the 
decorative finish of any of 
the 85 ® Vinyl 
Wallcoverings patterns. 

Ideal for all e Perimeter Walls 

* Interior Walls 

* Free-Standing Landscape 
Panels 


can be finished in a variety of 
ways, on one or both sides— 
butted, framed, or set out 

as separate panels. Five basic 
types, in standard and 

custom sizes. 


Full-color catalog 
gives all the data, 
plus acoustical- 
test findings. 
Write or phone 
for your copy— 
do it Today! 


L.E.CARPENTER 


A DAYCO 
AND COMPANY COMPANY 


964 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 355-3080 
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News report 


In progress: Atlanta 


1 Section of Peachtree Center Plaza Hotel (above); 
under construction (right); photomontage of Peachtree 
Center skyline with model of the 70-story hotel (below) 
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1 World's tallest hotel—John Portman & 
Associates in Atlanta is architect and developer 
for a 70-story, 1200-room hotel in downtown 
Atlanta, the Peachtree Center Plaza Hotel. The 
cylindrical building, tallest in the Southeast, will 
have one exterior express elevator that will serve 
the three-story, revolving cocktail lounge and 
restaurant on the top—in addition to centrally 
located elevators. Glazing will be reflective glass. 
The building will be linked through a two-story 
arcade to Peachtree Center a block away 


2 Longest escalator—The $65 million Omni 
International, a 14-story office, retail, and 
entertainment megastructure near downtown 
Atlanta, is ready for occupancy. The interior 
court will enclose 11 million cu ft, across which 
an escalator, the world's longest, will span from 
ground to the eighth floor. The complex will 
include a 500-room hotel, multi-media puppet 
theater, six cinemas, and an,indoor ice skating 
rink. Thompson, Ventulett & Stainback of Atlanta 
was architect for Omni International as well as 
for the Omni next door, a sports arena, and the 
nearby World Congress Center just beginning 
construction, 


3 Flatiron Building—Virtually guaranteed is the 
preservation of a 77-year-old Atlanta landmark, 
the Flatiron Building, done in 1897 by Bradford 
Gilbert of Chicago. Atlanta interior designer 
Wayne Covington is handling the $1 million, a- 
la-20s renovation, complete with awnings and 
polished mahogany. At one point the Flatiron 
(model for a larger and more famous New York 
City namesake by D.H. Burnham & Co.) was 
slated to see the headache ball to make way for 
ahigh rise, but a disquieting real estate market 
spared the structure, Hamilton Bank & Trust 
Company, the new owners, instigated the 
renovation, scheduled to take two years. 


4 Urban Life Center—The first phase in the $20 
million, federally sponsored Urban Life Center at 
Georgia State University in downtown Atlanta 
has been occupied for more than a year. The 
center is one of only four designated by the gov- 
ernment throughout the country and was de- 
signed by Finch Alexander Barnes Rothschild & 
Paschal (FABRAP) of Atlanta. It forms a major ad- 
dition to the growing campus located between 
the commercial district and the state capitol 
complex, soon to be expanded 


5 Capitol Hill master plan—Jova/Daniels/ 
Busby of Atlanta were architects of a design 
team headed by urban planners Eric Hill Associ- 
ates for a master plan of the Georgia Capitol 
The first phase calling for two office towers over 
a proposed rapid transit station has received 
funding for design, to be done by Aeck Associ- 
ates of Atlanta. Phase two will be the construc- 
tion of three medium-rise office buildings; six of- 
fice structures including three high-rise towers 
and a stepped back legislative office building be- 
hind the Capito! will make up phase three. An in- 
tegral part of the plan is linkage of the Hill to 
other parts of the city and to the nearby univer- 
sity by pedestrian walks separated from traffic. 
Lowered streets, already under construction, 
and galleria connectors also are planned. 


3 Ready for renovation 


5 Georgia State Capitol master plan 


GEORGIA, 
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PHASE 1 


Photo: Architectural Photography of Atlanta 


4 Plaza level of Urban Life Center 


PHASE 3 


GUTH'S NEW HIGH-PRESSURE SODIUM 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS DELIVER REMARKABLE 
SAVINGS IN ENERGY, FIXTURES AND MONEY 


In this office installation Guth Lighting's new 150 watt, high-pressure sodium lighting 
fixtures reduced electrical consumption by 29%, substantially reduced annual opera- 
ting cost, and reduced the number of units by over 66% compared to a fluorescent 
system. It figures out to a total own-operate cost reduction of 20% per year. This is 
energy management at work. 


Multiply these savings by a large number of offices — or any other areas — and see 
what you can save. Complete data, technical 


isons, applications, 
Guth Lighting, P.O. Box 7079, St. Louis, Mo. 63177, (314) 533-3200. haces o 


are included in this new 
GUTH LIGHTING s Guth catalog. Write or call 
Circle No. 385, on Re r Service Card SOLA sasic for a free copy. 


SOLA BASIC DIVISIONS: ANCHOR ELECTRIC + BISHOP ELECTRIC + DIELECTRIC COMMUNICATIONS + DOWZER ELECTRIC * GUTH LIGHTING * HEVI-DUTY ELECTRIq 
LINDBERG + NELS ELECTRIC + SIERRA ELECTRIC + SOLA ELECTRIC + TEMPRESS + TOMIC ELECTRIC + WARREN G-v COMMUNICATIONS 
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Progressive Architecture: Editorial 


Energy imperatives 


May 1975 


You've been hearing about energy from every quarter. You 
haven't heard the end of it yet, and you won't in your life- 
time. Energy efficiency is going to rank right up there with 
commodity, firmness, and delight when it comes to judging 
architecture—or architects. 

We were not always blessed with so many ways to waste 
energy. To keep buildings cool, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
some of his contemporaries relied on wide overhangs and 
through ventilation; LeCorbusier adopted the brise soleil. In 
the 1950s, architects all over America were devising ways 
to light classrooms with clerestories. Then we were all 
bought off with cheap energy. 

By the 1960s, we had electrical appliances for everything 
and the air conditioning to dispel the heat they generated. 
We could have May all year in any interior, and high noon 
lighting around the clock. The few architects who worried 
about power consumption had economics pitted against 
them. Energy conservation usually called for higher first 
costs—for extra insulation, reflective glass, more intricate 
lighting controls, heat retrieval systems. Energy-saving 
measures with no apparent cost—such as proper ori- 
entation—were okay, but the profit statement and the tax 
structure favored a skimp-now-pay-later approach. Now, at 
last, the energy-conscious architect or engineer may find 
the accountant on his side. And the new economic imper- 
atives are likely to be backed up with incentives and regu- 
lations from government. 

The technology that made energy-wasting buildings pos- 
sible can now make energy-conserving ones a reality. 
You'll find the latest word on technical means at the archi- 
tects disposal in this issue. 

The impact on architectural design? It's going to be 
harder to justify turrets, cantilevered appendages, trans- 
parent enclosures, or sprawling one-story structures, One 
prototype for the future may be the compact, featureless 
block of the shopping center department store. 


You can get the energy virtues of bulky buildings without 
accepting all the curses. There can be a focal interior court, 
as in Portman's hotels or in the hospital featured in this is- 
sue. And you can make the outside of a thick-skinned box 
interesting. Brunelleschi and Bramante did it; Sullivan and 
McKim did it; when Venturi advocated the “decorated 
shed'' solution back in the 1960s, he spoke mainly of con- 
struction savings, but that's a timely objective, too. 

Building design and technology are not our only means 
for controlling energy use. Heating and cooling of buildings 
represent, in fact, less than one quarter of our total energy 
demand. In the area of transportation (which accounts for 
roughly another quarter) voracious fuel demands can be 
checked only by more compact settlement patterns and a 
finer grained mix of land uses. We can't expect much im- 
mediate help here from a government preoccupied with 
bailing out auto-makers and home-builders, but in the long 
run the ecology bloc will make a strong comeback and help 
to promote energy-sound planning. 

We can also reconsider our living habits. There are al- 
ternatives to air conditioning (opening your collar, closing 
up shop early, nurturing shade trees, moving out of Hous- 
ton), even alternatives to central heating. (On a snowy 
night in Japan, a hot bath, a quilted Kimono, and a pot of 
hot coals can mean comfort.) And in the past year, most of 
us have found that we don't need 100 footcandles to find 
our way down a corridor. 

Back in the days of abundant energy, P/A questioned the 
way we were squandering it, as part of an issue on the 
linked subjects of resources and pollution (''Life Support 
Systems for a Dying Planet," Oct. 1971). Since the oil em- 
bargo of 1973, other publications of all Kinds have taken up 
the energy cause. This issue of P/A, then, is not meant to 
be a revelation. But a lot is happening now on the energy 
front, from advanced gadgetry to sensible interior planning. 
It's time for an energy update. 
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Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


Chopping energy costs 


In the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia, known as 
CHOP, by Harbeson Hough Livingston & Larson, and 
William A. Amenta, significant energy savings are 
achieved through reuse of normally rejected heat. 


There is a saying going around Philadelphia that the city 
now has a hospital that looks like a hotel and a hotel that 
looks like a hospital. The two buildings are across the street 
from each other, next to the University of Pennsylvania 
campus. The hotel is a white, somewhat antiseptic con- 
crete horizontal slab that reminds one of early modern Eu- 
ropean sanatoriums. The hospital, on the other hand, is 
faced in warm, mahogany-toned glazed brick with bronze- 
tinted aluminum and glass. Inside, a huge, one-million-cu-ft 
glass-topped atrium rises through 8 above-grade levels of 
the 11-story structure. On ground level, the atrium acts as 
the main '"'lobby"' of the building. Here, play, waiting, and 
dining areas are provided amidst a veritable forest of fig 
trees. A bank, snack bar, auditorium, and gift shop—all 
available to the public—and a gymnasium, dining rooms, 
administrative offices, and patient lobbies encircle the 
Space. As the atrium rises through the building, it is sur- 
rounded by open, balcony-type corridors on each level that 
are the main circulation paths to the patient rooms; they are 
also the major orienting device of the building. There are 
even glass-enclosed elevators rising through lower levels of 
the space. All of this probably sounds more like what we 
have come to expect from a John Portman hotel than what 
we might imagine for a hospital, but all of it does make a 
great deal of sense, both socially and economically. 

Planning for the new hospital began 15 years ago, long 
before the energy problem had become a crisis. But even 
then, those responsible for the facility realized that heating 
and cooling a one-million-sq-ft building as complicated and 
Specialized as this could be astronomically high. This ex- 
plains the building's somewhat bulky shape, the huge inner 
atrium, and the stepped-back outdoor balconies on the 
south side. 


An energy-saving system 


Because the energy costs of running a building of this size 
and complexity on a round-the-clock basis could be very 
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P m s pa 
Energy concern and tight site made form cubical. Main entry is on east. 


high it was decided that the form of the structure should be 
that which is the most efficient in terms of its surface-to-vol- 
ume ratio. Unless an architect can justify a spherical form, 
a cube presents the least exterior surface in relation to the 
volume of the interior. And, the larger the cube, the more 
efficient the ratio becomes. Consequently, the hospital took 
a shape that was closest, practically, to that of a cube. This 
meant that perimeter heat gains and losses could be held 
to a minimum, but it also meant that spaces deep within the 
building, where there is a heat build-up from equipment, 
lighting, and people, would require air-conditioning even 
during the winter. This internally generated heat, however, 
as well as heat from the sun, could be reused, rather than 
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Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


rejected as is customary, both summer and winter. 

In winter, when the refrigeration machines operate at a 
1200-ton capacity, the heat they would otherwise reject is 
redirected to the perimeter of the building to offset the heat 
loss that occurs there. No additional, purchased steam or 
energy is required for environmental heating as long as the 
outside temperature does not fall below 29 F. This pays off 
handsomely in Philadelphia, where the winter temperature 
averages a moderate 40 F. Throughout the entire year, this 
normally rejected heat is used to heat domestic hot water 
and to temper air. In the summer, if the outside temperature 
drops, some areas of the building may not require air as 
cold as that emanating from the ducts. In addition, different 
areas of the hospital, such as operating rooms, research 
departments, patient rooms, private offices, animal-re- 
search areas, etc., require different temperatures because 
of their different functions. Consequently, the building is 
designed so that all areas are permitted individual tempera- 
ture.control, and this control is achieved through reheating, 
with the normally rejected heat, the air at any terminal out- 
let. The idea of reheating previously refrigerated air may 
sound peculiar, but the system has certain distinct advan- 
tages. First of all, it is a reheat system with a free heat 
Source. Second, the system allows air volume to remain 
constant while permitting any variation in temperature in 
any area within the building. Third, and most important, it is 
estimated that the savings in operating costs through this 
all-air constant volume terminal reheat system (it cuts fuel 
bills $55,000 annually) will pay for the initial cost of the 
equipment in the first five to six years. Fifth, all of this is ac- 
complished with standard components that are readily 
available to anyone wishing to make use of them. 


Courtyard is actually part of energy system 

The courtyard greatly enhances the system's efficiency. 
The ground floor space, which is actually the third level of 
the building, is air conditioned with temperature and hu- 
midity appropriate for the many trees and plants that fill the 
area. From the second floor through the eighth, the court- 
yard is used as a return air plenum. Return air is discharged 
through slots in the floors of the corridor-balconies that 
surround the interior of the court on six of these levels, thus 
eliminating the need for large vertical duct runs to the air 
handling units on top of the building. This resulted in a sav- 
ing of over $100,000 in duct construction. 

While the courtyard is set into the building, it is exposed 
to the exterior on its south side and, of course, through its 
truss-supported glazed roof. The concrete outdoor play- 
decks on the south side of the courtyard act as a large ve- 
netian blind in a fixed position..They are calibrated to sun 
angles to provide maximum intervention in summer to re- 
duce heat and glare from direct rays, and to present min- 
imal obstacles to warmth and illumination from the sun in 
the winter. Although the roof of the courtyard is of clear 
glass, it is designed as a series of parallel, saw-tooth forms 
angled to reflect summer sun (reflective mirror glass was 


Atrium cafe (top, far left) gift shop and bank (top right) are open to 
public. Waiting areas and bedrooms (right) are child-scaled and colorful 
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Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


not used as calculations indicated that it would not reduce 
heat gain enough to offset cost; tinted glass would have de- 
feated the purpose). In winter, the roof has little effect as a 
solar reflector due to the low angle of the sun. The highest 
percentage of solar heat gain then comes through the spe- 

cially angled south balconies. 


Ability to change 

In a hospital of this size, changes are always contemplated, 
so the building has been structured to respond to change. 
The bay size of 24'x48', the use of a welded steel structural 
system easily adaptable to change, as well as the floor-to- 
floor height of 13'-4", give the building an overall three-di- 
mensional grid that ensures maximum flexibility. While the 
in-patient capacity of 259 beds is not expected to change 
significantly, it was important to provide for flexibility in 
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Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


supporting services. In addition, because the hospital is a 
major teaching and research facility, flexibility was also im- 
portant for areas related to those functions. In the long 
term, it is envisaged that compartmentalizations and even 
departmentalizations will change their character. 

Because laboratory areas will expand or contract in ac- 
cordance with the shifting focus of clinical and laboratory 
research, even the complex mechanical systems that serve 
them have been planned with maximum adaptability and 
flexibility since these systems, perhaps more than struc- 
tural elements, are just the ones that can quickly render a 
hospital facility such as this obsolete. Consequently, the 
unusual mechanical corridor that runs from east to west 
through the north end of the building with research and 
clinical laboratories backed up to it on both sides, has been 
designed to facilitate expected future changes. The advan- 
tage of this vertical system over the more usual horizontal 
interstitial floor system is that it allows the laboratories, as 
they are arranged and rearranged within their modular sys- 
tem, simply to plug into the back wall for supplies of elec- 
tricity, water, air, and rare gases, and for drainage of waste 
products. No awkward work has to be done through the 
ceiling; if repairs are needed, a workman simply walks into 
the mechanical corridor at any level to correct them. 


The oldest is now the newest. 

Children's Hospital of Philadelphia is the oldest childrens’ 
hospital in the country. Since its founding in 1855 it has 
moved four times to increase and improve its services as a 
primary care facility for community children and as a highly 
specialized referral center for complex and life-threatening 
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disorders of children who come from all over the nation and 
the world. (The recent successful operation on the Siamese 
twins from the Dominican Republic was performed at the 
hospital during the first week it opened. 

In the new hospital, the entire environment is predicated 
on the concept that children are not adults in miniature, 
and that their environment must be adapted to the complex 
needs of the child in such a way as to minimize trauma and 
make the child and his parents feel comfortable. As the 
photographs show, interiors are designed for the child's 
pleasure and reassurance; abundant play facilities are pro- 
vided, furniture is designed to child scale, specialized 
safety features protect the child from self-injury, and even 
the ceiling heights are scaled to approximate those a child 
is accustomed to at home. A hospital such as this, how- 
ever, costs considerably more both in construction and in 
operation than an adult facility. Additional space is required 
for the child to ambulate and to play, for his parents to re- 
main with him, for teaching and observation purposes, and 
for parent education and counseling. Many heavily staffed, 
small nursing units are required because the average child 
is acutely ill, and 55 percent are under two years of age. 

The operating costs will not go down; in fact, they will 
probably increase as the years pass. Energy costs will, in 
all probability, not go down over the years either. But at 
least in Children's Hospital, due to particularly intelligent 
early planning and to a design that anyone planning a hos- 
pital should consider very carefully, the energy costs will 
not increase as quickly as they surely will in almost all other 
new (and old) buildings. Our oldest children's hospital is 
now the newest. In more ways than one. [David Morton] 
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Project: Children's Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Architects: Harbeson Hough Livingston & Larson, and William A. 
Amenta, associated architects; William J. H. Hough, Jr., partner in charge; 
Barry Eiswerth, design architect. 

Program: a one-million-sq-ft children's hospital facility with 259 beds, 
capable of handling 130,000 out-patient visits per year. It is also a major 
center for teaching and research, and a major referral center for 
chronically ill children, 55 percent of whom are under two years of age. A 
new Child Guidance Clinic, designed by Bruce Porter Arneill, is appended 
to one corner of Children's Hospital. 

Site: 4.5-acre site located between the medical center of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia General Hospital. Architects were involved 
in site selection, which had some influence on size and shape of the 
compact building. 

Structural system: welded structural steel frame on 24’ x 48’ grid; steel 
used for economy and for ease of change in future. 

Mechanical system: an all-air constant-volume terminal-reheat system 
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requires the purchase of no additional energy for environmental heating 
until outside temperature falls below 29°F, 5000 tons of refrigeration used 
in summer, 1200 in winter. 

Major materials: exterior clad in insulated aluminum panels. Windows 
are double-glazed with exterior sheet of solar bronze. Exterior masonry is 
8” x 8" silo tile. Foundation is reinforced concrete; structure is welded 
steel frame; walls of steel frame backup; floors and roof of metal deck and 
reinforced concrete; ceilings of acoustical tile and metal pan; roof 
surfacing of built-up roofing, marble chip slag; partitions of metal studs 
and plaster Rocklath. 

Consultants: Dan Kiley, landscape; Harbeson Hough Livingston & Larson 
and William A. Amenta, interior design; Leonard Weger Associates, Inc., 
mechanical; A. W. Lookup Co., structural; Eugene Rosenfeld & 
Associates, hospital consultant; David A. Mintz, lighting. 

Client: The Children's Hospital of Philadelphia. 

Costs: $62,659,058; $69.60 per sq ft 

Photography: Harris/Davis, Inc 
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Outdoor playdecks (above) let winter, but not summer, sun into courtyard. 
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Architects, engineers, and clients fattened buildings on 
hefty BTU losses when energy was cheap and plentiful. 
P/A asks government, business, and the building 


industry how much this has changed since October 1973. 
Brother, can you 
spare a dyn e? They come running up to your electrocar as traffic eases 


slowly out of Jane Jacobs Shopping Mall. You groan, but 
there they are. An attractive couple in neat sports clothes, 
clutching a small recharging battery. Here we go again, 
you think 

"Please," the man begins. ‘‘Could you spare us a min- 
ute's recharge? It's all we ask." 

"We lost all our energy credits last month," the woman 
adds, "when our friends turned on all the appliances at our 
housewarming party. We tried to explain this to the chil- 
dren, but they're too young to understand. Johnny and 
Mary, come here." 

All four are standing there now, cradling illegal appli- 
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ances in their arms. They've got you. ''Okay,'"' you sigh, 
"one minute only.” You punch a code on the electrocar 
console, and a recharge terminal door slides open on the 
right fender. 

“Oh, thank you sir!” the man exclaims as he swiftly and 
expertly connects his battery 

As you drive away, the pathetic little family is fleeing a 
policeman who has spotted their illegal appliances. 

We still have nine years to 1984. In the 1950s America 
washed its hands of World War Il and sat down at the table 
to eat. The American consumer, big business, all levels of 
government, the institutions, and the professions began a 
feast unparalleled in history. More materials and energy 
were gobbled up in these past two and one-half decades 
than many an underdeveloped nation has consumed in its 
historic lifetime. Does any American architect or engineer 
need reminders that his buildings help make the U.S. Num- 
ber One energy consumer of the world? How does six per- 
cent of the world's population feel about devouring more 
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than one-third of the world’s energy consumed each year? 
What have we learned from October 1973, when the 
“energy crisis” began? 

This is not a time for bitterness. Though the extent of our 
problems is not uniformly measured everywhere, almost ev- 
eryone from President Ford on recognizes an enlarging 
gap between our demands on the environment and the 
earth's willingness to supply them. How to bridge the gap 
has become the gnawing preoccupation of our society. Ar- 
chitects and engineers are among the anxious pilgrims 
seeking the energy Grail. 


Which grail? 

Confusion over energy reigns in the building industry. Who 
iS preaching the true faith? Architects have perhaps unfairly 
accepted the major onus of blame for designing buildings 
that “leak like a sieve." Historic hindsight reminds us that 
an entire nation cultivated a taste for cheap energy and 
cheap materials. As Leo A. Daly, principal in one of the na- 
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tion's largest architecture firms and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architect's Energy Steering Committee, 
says, ‘‘Not long ago, it was patriotic to consume energy, 
because, after all, we were contributing to the Gross Na- 
tional Product and that is important enough.” 

Sweet's Division of McGraw-Hill informally surveyed 58 
major U.S. architecture offices and found, to nobody's sur- 
prise, that serious building products re-evaluations in the 
drafting room were striving for greater energy efficiency 
and physical longevity. Life cycle costing, the lonely cru- 
sade of architects like Richard G. Stein of New York, is now 
orthodox thinking. At long last. 

Our greatest energy problem seems to be the absence of 
a political consensus to cope with it. Competing doctrines 
range from President Ford's Project Independence to 
Doomsday. Because of the power and prestige of the Presi- 
dential office, Project Independence and its offspring loom 
large over all other proposals. It says to architects and en- 
gineers: put more insulation and less glass in your build- 
ings, but keep those calculations steady—there's plenty of 
fossil and nuclear energy in American soil, and we're going 
to extract it. 

There is plenty of fuel left in our soil. Even the recent dis- 
senting report, Mineral Resources and the Environment, 
prepared by the National Research Council for the National 
Academy of Sciences, concedes this. "World resources of 
coal are large relative to current energy requirements," it 
comments. "Resources appear adequate for hundreds of 
years even at considerably expanded rates of production 
... the principal deposits being in China, The U.S.S.R., and 
the United States." 

However, the Ford Administration's plans for that remain- 
ing treasure trove are equally staggering: 200 new nuclear 
plants, 250 new coal mines, 150 new coal-fired plants, 30 
new oil refineries, and 20 new synthetic fuel plants (to con- 
vert coal to synthetic oil and gas) by 1985. There are rea- 
sons to question this goal. Economics is always associated 
with energy problems, and so it is here. Technology and 
politics are implicated too, as we survey energy sources. 

Nuclear energy: still behaves like a beloved but tem- 
pestuous diva. Its operation, fail-safe reliability, and by- 
products are considered unreliable in the minds of enough 
environmentalists and state legislators to block ''nuke" 
powerplant construction. A whopping capital cost of $600 
per kilowatt of nuclear generating capacity (versus $300 
per kilowatt of fossil fuel equivalent) is clearly dulling its sex 
appeal, because long amortization periods and poor yields 
for utility investments makes them hard to negotiate in 
mortgage money markets. 

Congressman Mike McCormick (D.—Wash.), a nuclear 
advocate, may vow "Anybody who stands in the way of 
Cheap, clean, environmentally acceptable energy produc- 
tion is going to have to answer to the voters in his district." 
Whether the public or the utilities will identify nuclear 
energy this way remains to be seen. Utilities have post- 
poned or cancelled ‘‘nukes’’ by the dozens, and nuclear 
supporters call 1975 the "year of decision." 

Coal must heed new environmental restrictions. Over 
Ford's objections, Congress again passed a strip mining 


bill to ensure orderly extraction of coal in ravaged states 
like West Virginia and in virgin states in the West. Carl E. 
Bagge, President of the National Coal Association, has 
voiced dismay. The bill requires strip mine operators to re- 
turn land approved for strip mining to approximate con- 
tours and conditions after mining, and bills operators for 
reclamation of the millions of acres already strip-mined. 

However, with revisions of the Clean Air Act, there 
should be vast new supplies of, what may include high-sul- 
phur coal soon available. The utilities, stung by petroleum 
price increases, can hardly wait. Says John H.K. Shanna- 
han, President of the Electric Energy Association, "The 
substitution of coal, in any of its several forms, for gas and 
oil must be made wherever it is possible to do so, even if it 
takes more coal to do the job and even if end-use effi- 
ciencies are somewhat lower.” Just how this might short- 
change the future is uncertain. 

Oil is plentiful for the rich; held captive on our shores by 
environmentalists; or a phantom beneath us whose real 
Size will dismay us when we find it. It depends on whom 
you ask. The National Academy of Sciences report states 
that ‘Undiscovered recoverable resources of oil and natu- 
ral gas, onshore and offshore, in the United States and 
Alaska, are considerably smaller than indicated by figures 
currently accepted within government circles . . .’’ That is, 
world petroleum supplies may run out in 50 years, U.S., 
Arabs, and all. 

What about 30 new oil refineries? As the late Aristotle 
Onassis discovered last year in Durham, New Hampshire, 
few citizens here want oil so badly they would plant refiner- 
ies in their bedrooms to get it. The oil companies will most 
likely expand existing facilities instead, as they have realis- 
tically done before. 

Will the U.S. win the much vaunted independence from 
imported oil? Argues Alan G. Kirk, Assistant Administrator 
for Enforcement and General Counsel for the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, "Of all the oil consumed in the 
United States, approximately 17 percent originated from 
the Arab countries. | find this heavy reliance on imported oil 
to be a national abomination." To which Edwin L. Dale, 
Capitol Critic for the New York Times rejoins, ‘We are vul- 
nerable in other things too, such as chrome and nickel and 
several other materials. Vulnerability is a fact of life. The 
Japanese and the French are trying to live with it. Why 
can't we?” America must decide how much peace of mind 
it can afford. 

Synthetic fuels are barely simmering on back burners. 
The Canadian government and the provinces of Ontario 
and Alberta recently committed $1.4 billion to assist a pri- 
vate consortium in developing a new energy source, oil- 
bearing tar sands in Athabasca. For want of $1.1 billion, 
the American Natural Gas Service Company of Detroit 
simultaneously postponed plans for a coal gasification 
plant in Beulah, N.D. Fearful of world oil price cutting, 
American industry will do little work in costly synthetic pro- 
duction without getting a floor price on oil. Washington 
must decide the next move. Meanwhile, oil shale extraction 
still faces technical, environmental, and financial problems. 

Solar, wind, tidal, and geothermal energies could sud- 


denly gain public sympathy if the environmental costs of 
fossil and nuclear exploitation become unbearably high. 
The cost of using self-renewing natural forces is itself quite 
high now, even where research and development have 
been continuing for years. Geothermal energy is plagued 
by technical problems, and there is only one operating 
geothermal powerplant in the U.S., near San Francisco. 
Some wind energy enthusiasts claim their hardware could 
be readied for tying into the nation's power grid in a num- 
ber of years. However, only relatively small units exist. 
Equally enthusiastic solar energy proponents point to 
such imposing statistics as two days of solar radiation on 
the earth equalling the world's total fossil fuel reserves. Un- 
fortunately, much development must precede mass market- 
ing of total solar energy systems. In the words of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences report, ‘All in all, the low 
concentration of energy from the sun, the tides, and from 
the earth's interior makes them unattractive at present as 
large scale energy sources compared with fossil fuels." 


The plot thickens 

So we may not get all the energy we want. Should archi- 
tects heave themselves out of their crystal towers in a dra- 
matic farewell to high BTU/sq ft/yr design? Mankind shiv- 
ered when the Club of Rome's The Limits to Growth, 1972 
by Dr. Dennis L. Meadows and the MIT Project Team pre- 
dicted mankind strangling in the curves of exponential 
growth around the year 2000. This linear extrapolation of 
past trends casts us as helpless victims of our own habits. 

Dr. Jerome B. Weisner, President of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, disputes this conclusion. ''| believe," 
he wrote for the International Business Machine's Think, 
July/August 1974, "that there is at least some evidence to 
warrant the view that modern man can learn to modify his 
behavior fast enough to avoid the catastrophic disasters 
that some see ahead." As if to second Weisner's opinion, 
architects and engineers have risen to the occasion. 

The professional designer has chosen to do what he can 
do best: increase energy efficiency in design. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating, and Air Conditioning Engineers, and individ- 
ual architects have drawn up both predictable and startling 
responses to mounting energy bills. Eagerly observing the 
A/Es and in some instances putting forth their own propos- 
als are an alphabetical galaxy of government agencies. In- 
cluded: the Federal Energy Administration (FEA), General 
Services Administration (GSA), Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration (ERDA, the new super agency 
that has assumed research and development functions 
once assigned to the Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Science Foundation, Dept. of the Interior, and Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency in six divisions: fossil energy, nuclear 
energy, environment and safety, conservation, solar, geo- 
thermal, and advanced energy systems, and national se- 
curity), Housing and Urban Development (HUD), and Office 
of Technology Assessment (OTA, the congressional agen- 
cy to judge technical programs Congress must consider). 

National emphasis in energy related research is slanted 
towards increasing energy supplies. Martin M. Glesk of Ar- 


thur D. Little, Cambridge, Mass. challenges this. Consid- 
ering the probable benefits of energy conservation and effi- 
ciency measures, he feels the research budget should be 
split at least 50-50 between increasing supply and conserv- 
ing it. Glesk says, “ʻI seriously doubt that a residential / 
commercial saving of anything near 25 percent will be 
achieved without strong government action in the form of 
regulations and legislation to ensure compliance.” 

Undramatic and evangelistic though energy conservation 
is, substantial savings can be achieved by cutting the 
energy appetite of America's buildings. Some 34 percent of 
the nation's energy consumption heats, cools, and supplies 
domestic hot water for our homes (20 percent) and com- 
mercial buildings (14 percent). In effect, we have a latent 
source of additional energy supplies locked in existing 
buildings. Architects like Leo A. Daly have appeared before 
the Federal Power Commission to demonstrate this. 

Daly is no radical environmentalist. Yet he told the FPC 
that in 20 years, energy conservation in new and existing 
buildings could save as much energy as the projected 
1990 production capacity of any prime fossil or nuclear 
energy system—the equivalent of 12.5 million bbl of oil per 
day. This isn't very flattering to the energy efficiencies of 
existing buildings. Milton M. Duke, Assistant Commissioner 
of New York State's Division of Housing and Community 
Renewal, says they waste 30 to 50 percent of their energy. 

Setting the engineering house in order, ASHRAE's Stan- 
dards Committee is preparing a final draft of its Proposed 
Standard 90P, Design and Evaluation Criteria for Energy 
Conservation in New Buildings. Prompted by California, 
New York, and other member states, the National Confer- 
ence of States on Building Codes and Standards asked the 
National Bureau of Standards to prepare a reference stan- 
dard, Draft Design and Evaluation Criteria for Energy Con- 
servation in Buildings, for use in state and local building 
codes. This draft became the basis for ASHRAE deliber- 
ations on 90P. Early drafts of 90P have not won universal 
acclaim. Some critics insist more stringency is needed. 
However, 90P provides much needed performance ori- 
ented criteria. Adherence to its logic will move the nation 
towards new buildings with high thermal resistance and low 
air leakage from their exterior envelopes, and improved me- 
chanical and electrical systems inside. 


The sincerest form of flattery 

ASHRAE's 90P has even attracted the attention of the Ford 
Administration. Using 90P, HUD Minimal Property Stan- 
dards for thermal insulation, research contracts with NBS, 
HUD, and private organizations, and consultations with the 
building industry, the FEA is developing what will become a 
National Energy Conservation Design Standard covering 
thermal efficiency in virtually all new construction, through 
performance criteria. It could dramatically affect architec- 
tural design methodology. 

Since Uncle Sam is a major mortgage subsidizer and a 
big client too, there are plenty of carrots and sticks behind 
the FEA proposed standard. Recalcitrant state and local 
governments may find their FDIC or FSLIC insured savings 
and loan institutions enjoined from issuing construction 
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loans in the disputing municipality. Government building 
plans in the same place could be postponed. 

Like 90P, the FEA standard is not predicated on radical 
new technologies. Says Roger Sant, Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Energy Conservation and Environment, FEA, 
“We're anticipating design with off-the-shelf materials and 
techniques." Owners of existing buildings will also be en- 
couraged to comply. They may be offered a 12 percent tax 
credit in commercial structures or a 15 percent tax credit 
up to a maximum of $1000 in residential structures for ther- 
mal upgrading. 

One of the nation's biggest landlords with 10,000 build- 
ings under its control is also getting involved. The GSA is 
very specific about the energy performance it expects from 
its assorted physical plants around the nation. GSA Energy 
Conservation Guidelines for New and Existing Buildings set 
binding energy budgets of 55,000 BTU/sq ft/yr for new 
GSA buildings and 75,000 BTU/sq ft/yr for remodeled ex- 
isting GSA buildings. They provide design recommenda- 
tions for such aspects as: lighting, power distribution, 
HVAC, solid waste disposal, and elevator and escalator op- 
erations. Arthur F. Sampson, GSA Administrator, believes 
20 to 30 percent energy savings could be achieved in 
remodeling GSA buildings according to the Guideline. 


Does this give you a headache? 

Fred Dubin, President of Dubin-Mindell-Bloome Associ- 
ates, Engineers, New York, dreams of a conceptual picture, 
generated by computer, to show how a building uses 
energy, given applicable variables like climatic conditions, 
standard or generic materials, building type, color, mass, or 
mode of operation. This statistical concept would be asso- 
ciated and weighed with factors stored in regional com- 
puter data banks to give designers explicit design recom- 
mendations and tradeoffs for their particular buildings. 
Standard A/E fees would cover the computer service. 

"We need more than a piecemeal approach," says Du- 
bin, whose firm has been active in energy conservation 
studies for government and private organizations. “The 
thermal design of a wall is not just in U-factors, but in total 
mass. There are complex tradeoffs among building mass- 
ing, floor area, and perimeter. We could coordinate the 
work of writing these programs in regional centers, bring- 
ing together professional societies, industry, government, 
and universities. Only this way could there be an energy / 
economic/societal/political model of how America uses 
energy in buildings. It would be costly. It would also be 
worth money to get fast, pragmatic answers." Dubin admits 
that programming costs could run into tens of millions of 
dollars. He feels the cost could only be underwritten by the 
federal government. 

Now that the noisy clashes of the 1960s between the de- 
sign profession and social activists are history (in retro- 
spect seem sadly misguided), Dubin's inclusion of societal 
factors in energy standards may sound uncomfortably 
worn. However, one of the most important questions about 
energy use is seldom recognized by designers: standards 
of human comfort. “Clients are not very sophisticated 
about this," Dubin says. ‘‘We must offer them choices in 
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the simplest terms. Do you intend to smoke? How cold can 
it be? What about drafts?” 

He quickly adds that the real question is more complex. 
Comfort standards need careful re-examination and com- 
parison with physiological needs. Dr. Paul L. Miller, Profes- 
sor in the Mechanical Engineering Dept., Kansas State Uni- 
versity, a center of HVAC research, agrees. "There is no 
hard ADPI data (Air Diffusion Performance Index is the per- 
centage of occupied space which is comfortable to a ma- 
jority of occupants) on standards of comfort," he says. 
“Present standards vary, and many sex-age differences in 
comfort studies are ill-defined. Some findings have even 
been contradictory.” 

Despite provocative papers by Houghton and Yaglou 
(1923, 1938), Nelson and Stewart (1938), and Miller and 
the late noted Dr. Ralph G. Nevins of Pierce Laboratory, 
Yale University (1964), more work remains to be accom- 
plished. The prospects are still difficult. Draft and room 
temperatures, air movement patterns and velocity, and ex- 
posure of different parts of the body to draft are only some 
of many critical factors. Miller and other researchers like 
Dr. P.O. Fanger of the Technical University of Denmark are 
continually exchanging test results, which will someday 
greatly benefit architects. 


Wasting energy on macroeconomics? 
The most visionary and perhaps most politically radical re- 
sponse to energy problems comes from the AIA. In a two- 
part report, Energy and the Built Environment (Part One: A 
Gap in Current Strategies, Part Two: A Nation of Energy Ef- 
ficient Buildings by 1990) the Institute's Energy Steering 
Committee clarified the meaning of energy conservation in 
buildings; proposed a shift from ‘capital account" energy 
(exhaustible fossil and nuclear fuels) to ‘current income" 
energy (self-renewing natural forces); and with this shift 
from off-site to on-site energy generation, a shift in own- 
ership and operation of building operational and nonop- 
erational energy system components (insulation, HVAC 
mechanicals, and so forth) from building owners to utility 
companies (albeit different from those we know today). 
How this would encourage utilities to increase efficiency 
without the sort of front end costs that already drive angry 
consumers to state public service commissions is not clear. 
Not to mention inevitable raw energy price changes, which 
utilities must try to pass through to finished energy rates. 

Quite simply, building owners and occupants live far 
more intimately with their energy systems than Ma Bell cus- 
tomers live with their telephones. Who would arbitrate dis- 
puted energy costs of this complexity? Who gets the prized 
depreciations that building owners include in shelters of 
cash flow? Who decides to upgrade aging but serviceable 
equipment? Wolf Von Eckardt, Architecture Critic for the 
Washington Post, urges the Institute to ‘Stop wasting 
energy on ‘macroeconomics’ and tell us how to fix that 
light switch in San Antonio." His criticism may be a bit 
blunt, but he has a point. The AIA proposal could gain from 
greater specificity. 

Getting down to earth, architects are drawing up numer- 
ous useful guides to energy conservation in building design 


and remodeling which touch on all aspects of architecture 
and engineering. Some of these recipes are finding their 
way into print. Others are prepared for office use only. Typ- 
ical of the latter is a solar exposure study by the office of Al- 
bert C. Martin and Associates, Los Angeles. In simple ta- 
bles and easy to follow graphic diagrams, the firm's 
designers can quickly apply solar exposure studies to spe- 
cific project sites. Considering what Dubin hopes to ac- 
complish someday, this is only a beginning. 

Manufacturers could significantly aid the designers in 
energy-conserving design..“‘Good choices among avail- 
able hardware can really improve energy performance," 
Dubin notes. "Manufacturers have always taken the lead in 
promoting greater use of their products. They refrain from 
taking a similar lead in proposing new ones. They feel it's 
the professional's responsibility.’ If this is so, designers 
themselves must continue to demand more efficient and 
durable hardware, as well as better performance data (that 
is, normal and seasonal operation as well as peak). Dubin 
and others believe this will happen. 


Frank Lloyd Wright walks at midnight 

Has anyone seen the Natural House? By native genius or 
whatever term mankind chooses to compliment itself, 
man's cultures invested centuries in the regional design of 
structures. A dash of special ingredients, a lot of common 
sense, and voilà! Why is there so little reference to regional 
principles today? 

Although Frank Lloyd Wright was not always thinking 
about heating, cooling, ventilating, or insulating what he 
called a Natural House or Organic House, American set- 
tlers bargained for a serviceable peace with the continent's 
diverse climates. Recent work by American architects and 
scholars shows we haven't completely forgotten those Vi- 
truvian lessons. It can still be done. 

Ralph Knowles of the University of Southern California 
has documented the deliberate solar exposure design in- 
corporated in the habitations of American Indians of the 
West and Southwest, in a recent study entitled Energy and 
Form (1974). Malcolm Wells, architect, Cherry Hills, N.J. 
continues to design underground structures noted for their 
low environmental profile (P/A, June 1974, pp. 59-63, 112, 
113). The office of Wallace, McHarg, Roberts & Todd, ar- 
chitects and planners, Philadelphia, demonstrates the 
meaning of total environmental design (P/A, June 1974, 
pp. 88-97). 

Designers may be their own best source of comfort in an 
“energy crisis." The Architectural Review editorial of Feb- 
ruary 1975 suggests why. ‘When things go wrong in a 
highly developed technocracy,” it said, ''top level decision 
making becomes impossibly difficult. . . . It is better that we 
learn to make as many decisions as possible for ourselves: 
the changeover from the habits of 'cheap fuel' to the habits 
of 'expensive fuel' has to be made by us before it can be 
confirmed by government." 

Maybe this is just a bad dream. We are barricaded in the 
electrical closet. Outside, Adam Smith's Invisible Hand bat- 
ters at the door with a mean pair of wire cutters. Can you 
hear it? Are you awake? [Roger Yee] 


Photo: David Morton 
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Sunstrokers and windbaggers 


Clean, inexhaustible, and free: few energy sources are as York, believe that even as we await those light fantastic 


tantalizing as sun and wind. Can they be harnessed? 
P/A identifies hardware that architects can specify today. 


Fable of Sun and Wind 

Sun and Wind were disputing, as usual. 

"See that man walking to work?" blustered Wind. "Can 
you part him from his overcoat?" 

"A matter of no consequence, my Son," Sun replied. “So 
elementary that | shall not attempt it." 

"Or cannot,” Wind suggested. "Watch me!” He proceeded 
to unleash a withering gale. The man only wrapped himself 
tighter. Before long, Wind's store of solar energy (absorbed 
by air, land, ocean, and water vapor) was depleted. A 
weary Wind whispered, ''| am exhausted." 

Sun beamed intensely on the man. In a matter of minutes 
this confused and perspiring individual removed his over- 
coat. Wind regained enough solar energy to implore, "'Fa- 
ther, teach me your secret!" 


Generator of planets, instigator of winds, patron of pho- 
tosynthesis: the sun sets the ecological cycle in motion. 
The above children's tale instinctively recognizes the sun's 
primacy as original and principal source of life-giving 
energies. And yet, mercurial as the wind is, its awesome 
presence is implacable on land, sea, or air. As prosperous 
and hungry nations together eye the dwindling stocks of 
fossil fuel once thought inseparable from technological and 
social change, solar and wind energies assume a new and 
messianic importance. In this brief review, P/A identifies 
some of the devices available today to tap the energy of 
sun and wind for architecture. 

Shopping for solar and wind energy hardware in 1975 is 
not as risky as bidding on yearlings whose only promise is 
their pedigree. But the resemblances are unsettling. De- 
spite long, arduous centuries of solar and wind energy re- 
search in domestic hot water heating, space heating and 
cooling, and direct energy conversion to steam or electric- 
ity by a small unheralded fraternity of scientists, engineers, 
architects, and tinkers. 

The research for lower level technological applications is 
nearly complete now. Syska & Hennessy, Engineers, New 
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schemes, "Solar energy should be utilized for practical ap- 
plications, such as space heating, which do not depend on 
any technological breakthrough and are a ‘here and now’ 
proposition." This concurs with the opinion of Fred Dubin, 
President of Dubin-Mindell-Bloome Associates, Engineers, 
New York, who says, ''There is reliable equipment for solar 
hot water and space heating now. It will become competi- 
tive if prices and supplies of energy remain tight." 

Few technologists can resist this Aladdin's Lamp: a theo- 
retical solar collector the size of Lake Erie could meet an- 
nual U.S. energy needs with one day's sunlight. Alas, ade- 
quate development for the simplest solar heating systems 
needs years of additional manhours. Says Sheldon H. Butt, 
Director of Market Research and Planning for Brass, Olin 
Corporation and President of the Solar Energy Industries 
Association, ''Although solar energy could make a signifi- 
cant and important contribution to total energy require- 
ments in 1985, the magnitude of the contribution would still 
be small compared with the total 'new' energy require- 
ments. Increasingly greater contributions can be made by 
solar energy in subsequent years.” 

Prototype solar structures have proliferated across the 
land. According to a University of Colorado survey, some 
200 solar-heated houses are completed, under construc- 
tion, or in planning now. Of these, nearly two dozen are so- 
lar demonstration experimental houses. There are many 
windmills, wind turbines, and wind generators besides. 

It is one thing to prove a concept, quite another to prove 
a product, however. Of dozens of the estimated 100 or 
more solar equipment makers interviewed by P/A, those 
who would inspire confidence in their ability to mass mar- 
ket, service, and guarantee their products are fewer than 
would be hoped for at this time. With growing corporate ef- 
forts and government funding, a predicted $1.3 billion so- 
lar industry in 1985 (by Dr. Peter E. Glaser, Vice President 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) will sound in- 
creasingly plausible. 

For the moment, anyone who was first in his office to 
own a pocket calculator should understand the solar hard- 
ware predicament. Materials are costly, output is slow, and 
often solar energy components by various manufacturers 
must be custom crafted into complete solar energy systems 


Two archangels of sun and wind. At right a 
wind generator from France. Below an experi- 
mental solar energy system at Grover Cleve- 
land Jr. High School in Dorchester, Mass, 
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at very high premiums. Residential solar installations con- 
templated by architects and builders for the affluent 
$60,000 to $70,000 and up market may require $2000 to 
$4000 or more each—in a reluctant mortgage market. 


Haven’t we met before? 

There is really nothing new under the sun or wind. Archi- 
medes, legendary Greek mathematician and engineer, is 
said to have aimed a battery of solar focusing mirrors on 
the sails of the Roman fleet beseiging his Syracuse in 212 
B.C. and set them afire. Windmills and sailing ships date 
from antiquity. History first records an irrigation windmill in 
7th Century A.D. in oil rich Persia (Iran). 

The history of Western science and technology from the 
17th Century thereafter includes numerous solar energy 
experiments. There have been brilliant moments. Atha- 
nasius Kircher concentrated sunlight with fine mirrors to ig- 
nite a woodpile in the 17th Century. Nicholas de Saussure 
created a 320 F solar oven which trapped solar energy with 
black paint and coated glass plates in the following cen- 
tury. Augustin Mouchot and Abel Pifre developed a solar 
steam engine to power a printing press for the Parisian 
newspaper Le Soleil in the 19th Century. In our time, Bell 
Telephone scientists fashioned a photovoltaic generator of 
silicon photocells. 

Americans are prominent in the Solar Energy Society, 
the international professional organization of solar scien- 
tists and technicians. And American solar studies are 
nearly two centuries old, thanks to individuals such as: 
John Ericsson, inventor, Frank Shuman, engineer, J.A. 
Harrington, mine owner, Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, scien- 
tist at the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Robert Goddard, the 
rocket pioneer, Dr. Maria Telkes, thermal storage expert at 
the University of Delaware, and Dr. George O.G. Lóf, direc- 
tor of the solar laboratory at Colorado State University. 

Energy from the wind for human work has been courted 
as assiduously if not as dramatically for centuries. In 1105, 
a permit was granted for windmill construction in France. 
When Sir Francis Beaufort, British Navy hydrographer, 
drew up his scale of wind strength in 1805, a reliable esti- 
mation of wind velocity became possible. Wind power was 
a major source of power for settlers of 19th Century Amer- 
ica. In fact, American windmills achieved such admirable 
efficiency and endurance that they were (and still are) ex- 
ported around the world. 

Not so long ago, small but handsome commercial and 
residential markets for solar and wind energy devices flour- 
ished in America. Solar energy water heaters were mass 
marketed between the turn of the century and the 1930s in 
California and Florida. Tens of thousands of these rooftop 
"black body” flat plate collectors, whose properly main- 
tained components supplied enough hot water for domestic 
needs, were sold until about 1950. Similar devices for solar 
powered water heating, cooking, and distilling appeared in 
countries such as Australia, France, Israel, and Japan. 

Wind generators sold by the Jacobs Wind Electric Com- 
pany of Minneapolis delivered a minimum of 400 to 500 
kilowatt hours per month. $75 million worth of them were 
Sold from 1928 to 1957. At a larger scale, Central Vermont 
Public Service Corporation and Palmer C. Putnam, engi- 
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Solar and wind energy hardware: a random list 
The following manufacturers and distributors, a 
fraction of the 100 or so involved today, supplied 
product information to P/A on solar and wind 
energy hardware for immediate sale, No en- 
dorsement by P/A is implied in this list. Product 
inquiries should be addressed to producers. 


1 Solar energy heating system. Complete solar 
forced air system for residential or commercial 
heating. Fiat plate collector, pebble thermal stor- 
age bin, thermostat control, ductwork elements, 
air-to-water heat exchanger and preheat stor: 
age tank. HVAC dealers will market for Solaron 
Corp., 4850 Olive St., Denver, Colo. 80022 

2 Glazing for solar collectors. 'Tedlar" PVF 
film type 400BG20TR transmits about 92 per- 
cent total incident solar energy. Can be heated, 
shrink wrapped, adhesive bonded. Du Pont 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Dela. 19898 

3 Sunlight control coatings. ‘'Varishade," on 
glass or plastic, shades when dry, is almost 
transparent when wet to reduce temperature 
maintenance costs. Solar Sunstill, Inc., Setauket, 
N.Y. 11733 

4 Solar pool heating. Hydrosyphon heat collec- 
tor of Du Pont “Hypalon” raises pool water 2F to 
8F. Water pumped to collector, gravity fed to 
pool. Burke Industries, Recreational Products 
Div., 2250 So. 10th St., San Jose, Calif. 95112 

5 Solar flat plate collector. Domestic hot water 
heater amenable to space heating system using 
indirect heat exchange. Copper pipes, aluminum 
heat exchange fins. Energy Systems, Inc., 634 
Crest Drive, El Cajon, Calit. 92021 

6 Solar flat plate collector. Based on laminated 
copper panel building system. Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc., P.O. Box 151, Rome, N.Y 
13440 

7 Thermal transfer bonded metal sheet. Cop- 
per or aluminum roll bonded sheet has ex- 
panded heat transfer fluid cavities. Designed for 
commercial heating/cooling equipment. Could 
be adapted to solar flat plate collector design 
Olin Corp., Brass Group, 460 Park Ave., N.Y 
10022 

8 Solar flat plate collector. Double glazed 
fluid-circulating aluminum plate collector for 
residential, commercial, and institutional domes- 
tic hot water and space heating. PPG Industries. 
Inc., One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Penn 
15222 

9 Photovoltaic generator. Solar photovoltaic 
generator modular array, typically used to power 
offshore navigation instrumentation platforms. 
Solar Power Corp., 186 Forbes Rd., Braintree, 
Mass. 02184 
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neer, built an experimental 175-ft-diameter rotor and wind 
generating plant on Grandpa's Knob in the mountains of 
central Vermont to produce 1250 kw in 1945. American- 
made windmills for pumping water can still be purchased. 


In Apollo’s temple 
You can't wait? Harnessing solar energy for architecture to- 
day is serious business. You will have to choose among six 
high technology solar energy conversion processes cur- 
rently being studied, of which four hold much potential for 
architecture. There are also attractive and technologically 
simpler solar processes that architects and engineers are 
pursuing using much more modest outlays of capital. 

Solar heating and cooling typically involve a first gener- 
ation solar flat plate collector which absorbs solar radiation 
on a nonreflecting surface to heat a circulating medium (for 
processing by a standard HVAC system). The collector 
often consists of a blackened metal sheet above an insu- 
lated pad set in a single- or double-glazed box, covering 
about 10 to 50 sq ft per unit. It is usually mounted on a 
roof. Attached to the sheet is metal tubing through which 
water, possibly with an additive like antifreeze, passes, tak- 
ing solar induced heat to a domestic hot water tank and a 
water heating and absorption refrigeration cooling system. 

Or, the collector can handle an air medium, which may 
necessitate the inclusion of nonsolar cooling equipment. 
Or, much simpler than either of the above, is the thermo- 
syphon solar collector, which circulates water through a 
large, sunlight-absorbing "plastic bag” on a building's 
roof. Water pumped up to the collector receives solar heat 
through the plastic skin and is then gravity fed to swimming 
pools and similar uses. Heat storage in solar heating and 
cooling systems is currently accomplished with rock bins, 
water tanks, or even the earth itself. A variety of flat plate 
collectors is now offered for architectural use. 

A second generation collector still too new for marketing 
is the evacuated cylinder collector. Within a glass enclosed 
vacuum, a metal absorber holds and transfers solar heat to 
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a medium for HVAC systems processing. The cylinder col- 
lector operates at a considerably higher rate of efficiency 
than the flat plate collector. 

Photovoltaic generators employ a semiconductor such 
as costly durable silicon or lower cost unstable cadmium 
sulfide in photocells to convert solar energy into electric 
current. The requirements of America's space program ac- 
celerated development of photovoltaic devices so that sat- 
ellites could draw on the sun for electricity. The cost of cur- 
rent produced this way was appropriately astronomical— 
$100,000 per kw in space vs. $525-$825 in New York. 

Until experiments in mass producing the preferred silicon 
as a fine ribbon or other easily manufacturable form bring 
down the finished cost of quality photocells, it is unlikely 
photovoltaics will be ready for architectural use. Research- 
ers would like to have a demonstration photovoltaic gener- 
ating plant in operation by 1985. Meanwhile, those of us 
who are not in space vehicles or remote outposts on earth 
like a lighthouse or weather station must wait. As must Gla- 
ser of Arthur D. Little. Glaser foresees a photovoltaic satel- 
lite solar power station beaming electricity in microwave 
form to earth receiving antennae for reconversion to elec- 
tricity, from a synchronous orbit above earth. 

Other high technology processes use solar energy in- 
directly: oceanic thermal gradient conversion, bioconver- 
sion, and wind conversion (discussed separately). Ocean 
thermal gradient conversion exploits the thermal storage 
capacity of solar heated water. Warm surface water enters 
a heat exchanger and boils propane at high pressure to 
drive a turbine. Propane vapor condenses on heat transfer 
to pumped cold deep water. Bioconversion is chemical 
conversion of biological matter by pyrolysis or other pro- 
cess to gas, oil, or solid fuel. The former concept has lain 
dormant almost a hundred years; the latter is being tested 
in pilot plants in many cities. Immediate application of ei- 
ther process in architecture seems improbable. 

Low cost solar technology researchers like Harold Hay, 
Ralph Knowles, Steven Baer, and Day Charoudi have dem- 


onstrated that solar energy can be used with a lot of in- 
genuity and a minimum of technological paraphernalia. 
Perhaps simplest of these schemes is Hay's ‘‘movable in- 
sulation."’ Hay places foam-insulated shallow water basins 
("ponds") on a flat rooftop to insulate the roof, heat the 
house in winter by exposing the ponds to sunlight and cov- 
ering them at night, and cool the house in summer by ex- 
posing the ponds at night to evaporate and covering them 
during the day. Though large scale urban adaptations of 
these proposals are not always self-evident, much could be 
learned from their successes. 


Wind song 

Wind generator enthusiasts hesitate to attract hobbyists 
and casual tinkers for good reason. Wind generation of 
electricity is a highly technical and expensive project. Ar- 
chitects who intend to take it seriously must consider some 
critical issues. How much power is needed? What is the 
average wind velocity? How many days of less than effec- 
tive wind must be anticipated by storage battery capacity? 
What grade of power will be provided by what kind of 
power invertor? Will a community object to a whistling, 50- 
ft-high generating tower? 

Components for a wind energy system include tower, 
generator, storage battery, and invertor. Careful study must 
precede installation, and the results are by no means in- 
conspicuous (towers have exceeded 60 ft in height). Total 
production capacity of a unit is limited: 6000 watts output is 
optimum for a 26 mph wind. Although long range plans 
could make low cost wind-generated electricity feasible for 
urban areas, current price tags for small residential units 
can run up to $20,000 as installed. 

A handful of manufacturers in the U.S., Australia, Switz- 
erland, and France build wind generators. A highly reliable 
windmill for pumping water is still produced on a regular 
basis by one U.S. manufacturer, Such small-scale activity 
could give way to amuch bigger enterprise if the govern- 
ment took interest in wind power. Prof. William E. Hero- 


10 Solar flat plate collector. Concentrates re- 
flected sunlight onto absorber pipe containing 
medium via spiral and parabolic surfaces. So- 
lergy, 150 Green St., San Francisco, Calif, 
94111 

11 Solar flat plate collector. Collector of alumi- 
num sheet with bonded copper tubing, Insula- 
tlon, and single or double glazing. For domestic 
hot water, pool heating, space heating. Sunwa- 
ter Co., 1112 Pioneer Way, EI Cajon, Calif. 
92020 

12 Absorption refrigeration air conditioner. 
‘Solaire’ solar heated, water-powered AC uses 
lithium bromide absorption refrigeration process 
to chill water for space cooling. Various ton- 
nages available. Arkla Industries Inc., 400 E 
Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 72203, 

13 Solar furnace. Solar energy absorbed by air 
passing over aluminum cups in flat plate collec- 
tor, transmitted to gravel thermal storage bin in- 
side triangular collector housing or to residential 
interior. Electric blowers and electronic controls 
Developed by International Solarthermics Corp. 
for marketing by others. Inquire Colle and 
McVoy, 1550 E. 78 St., Minneapolis, Minn 
55423 

14 Solar pool heating. Standard pool pump. 
feeds thin water film over entire interior of plastic 
flat plate collector, Automatic controls, Fafco. 
inc., 138 Jefferson Drive, Menlo Park, Calif 
94025. 

15 Solar flat plate collector. ''Solarator'' do- 
mestic hot water heater passes sunlight through 
PVC bladder to raise plate fluid temperature. 
Available through Environmental Energies, Inc., 
21243 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 48219, dis- 
tributor of solar and wind energy products. 

16 Wind generator. ‘ Aerowatt" from France 
comes as 24w or 130w for 12v or 24v battery 
charging controls which also are available. Di- 
rect-drive brushless alternator AC generator 
Through Pennwalt Corp., Automatic Power Div., 
P.O. Box 18738, Houston, Tex. 77023 
(Illustration on page 66] 
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17 Wind generators. Systems from various 
manufactors have capacity ranging from 50w to 
12,000w. Plans for home made 500w generator 
also available. Through Environmental Energies, 
Inc., 21243 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 48219 
18 Wind generator. 'Wincharger'' by Dyna 
Technology, Sioux City, lowa is small 200w 12v 
unit. Available from Solar Wind, P.O, Box 7, East 
Holden, Maine 04429. Also: 45-page illustrated 
practical guide to wind power applications, 
"Electric Power from the Wind," by wind energy 
researcher Henry M. Clews, $2 at above address. 
19 Windmill. ''Annu-Oiled" steel windmill, steel 
tower, and fittings for pumping water, offered 
with optional pumps and cylinders. Dempster In- 
dustries Inc., P.O. Box 848, Beatrice, Neb. 68310. 
20 Wind generator. Wind turbine is designed for 
high efficiency operation. Aluminum blades form 
15 ft diameter wheel. Not available at press date, 
but soon expected. American Wind Turbine, 
P.O. Box 446, St. Cloud, Fla. 32769 

21 Solar flat plate collector. Fluid medium is 
heated in tubing on copper or selective surface 
in glazed and insulator collector. Sunworks, 669 
Boston Post Rd., Guilford, Conn. 06437. Houses 
shown with Sunworks installations are by 
Charles W. Moore, architect (above), and Don- 
ald Watson, architect (below), both with Richard 
Riggio, builder. 

22 Solar flat plate collector. Continuous welds 
control internal water flow for four passes of fluid 
medium. In carbon steel or stainless steel. Tran- 
ter, Inc., 735 E. Hazel St., Lansing, Mich. 48909 
23 Solar home plans. Harry H. Thomason, pat- 
ent attorney and former refrigeration engineer, 
designed solar heated homes from 1950s to 
19605 using flat plate collectors, water preheat 
drum, and stone insulated storage tank. Plans 
available from Edmund Scientific Co., 100 Eds- 
corp Building, Barrington, N.J. 08007, which 
also offers solar water heaters, reflectors, cook- 
ers, and photocells, and wind generators and 
accessories. 


Products not pictured here. 

Solar domestic hot water heater, Hitachi Amer- 
ica Ltd., 437 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022. Solar collector cover, Kalwall Corp., 1111 
Candia Rd., Manchester, N.H. 03105. Australian 
"'Dunlite,"" Swiss "Elektro," U.S. "Windco" wind 
generators and accessories, Enertech, P.O. Box 
420, Norwich, Vt. 05055. Harold Hay movable 
insulation system for solar heating and cooling, 
Skytherm Processes and Engineering, 2424 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90057. Solar wa- 
ter heater and other solar energy products, Sol- 
Therm Corp., 7 W. 14 St., New York, N.Y. 10011 


Companies currently in solar and/or wind 
energy research and development include: Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Reynolds Metal, 
Corning Glass Works, Honeywell, and Gulf + 
Western, to name a handful, It must be reiterated 
that this is neither an all-inclusive nor selective 
list. While HUD, NBS, and other government 
agencies draw up preliminary performance stan- 
dards, architects must lean heavily on available 
resources. The U.S. Section, International Solar 
Energy Society, may serve as a useful starting 
point of inquiries. Current ISES President is Dr 
George O.G. Lóf, Director, Solar Energy Appli- 
cations Laboratory, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo, 80523, 


nemus of the University of Massachusetts has testified be- 
fore the Atomic Energy Commission (now defunct) that a 
wind generating system could be established for Long Is- 
land within two years of program start. A National Science 
Foundation study estimates that one fourth of the nation's 
energy could be supplied by wind generation by 2000. 


Look before you reap 

Uncle Sam has finally noticed that solar energy is literally 
pouring on the streets in a time of energy famine. To re- 
cover some of the equivalent of 1.0 kw/m* that saturates 
the earth on a sunny day, he is appropriating $50 million 
over five years for the Solar Energy Research and Cooling 
Demonstration Act and $1 billion over five years for the So- 
lar Energy Research Development and Demonstration Act. 
This is not big money. However, solar researchers have 
worked with far less. It is rather the long-awaited official 
recognition by the newly created Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration (ERDA), which excites tinkers 
and major corporations alike. 

But how well ERDA assumes former solar research activ- 
ities of the National Science Foundation, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and Housing and Urban 
Development remains to be seen. One pressing need will 
be to establish realistic goals and standards. In this regard, 
the publication of the HUD-sponsored, National Bureau of 
Standards document, ‘‘Interim Performance Critieria for 
Solar Heating and Combined Heating/Cooling Systems 
and Dwellings," is a welcome harbinger. 

Questions about America's solar energy research pro- 
gram abound. Who will do the work? Will projects be 
farmed out to corporations, government agencies, or uni- 
versities? Already controversy has arisen. Butt of the Solar 
Energy Industries Association has criticized the NSF prac- 
tice of granting funds to academe for solar energy re- 
search, charging that universities are "too far removed 
from the realities of commercial application to be effective." 

ERDA has asked the National Academy of Sciences and 
the National Academy of Engineering to report in August of 
the role and scope of a solar research institute. Whether it 
has multiple centers or a single location and where it is 
Sited must also be decided. The report is eagerly awaited. 

Meanwhile, individual states are creating financial incen- 
tives for solar energy hardware applications. Arizona tax- 
payers can amortize solar hardware costs over five years of 
state income tax payment. California's new long-range 
energy legislation gives consideration to solar energy re- 
search and development. Florida's new housing must pre- 
pare for solar-heated domestic hot water with appropriate 
plumbing. Indiana property owners may exempt up to 
$2000 of assessed valuation for commercial or residential 
property equipped with a solar heating or cooling system. 
Other states considering such legislation are Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, and Virginia. 

Architects and engineers wishing to use solar and wind 
energy equipment must proceed diligently. Not all solar 
and wind products are worthy of architectural specifica- 
tions. There are still fossil and nuclear fuel reserves un- 
tapped. We're perhaps a quarter century away from that 
day when, like Danaé, mother of Perseus, we could spread- 
eagle ourselves and let the sun shine in. [Roger Yee] 
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Energy conservation station, Providence 


By all means 


In their renovation, restoration, and retrofitting of a 
derelict foundry building, the Research and Design 
Institute evolves solutions to energy-related concerns. 


It's almost as if the scenario were written for a play. Only 
the critics wouldn't buy it. It's too Pollyanna. If the program 
for an ideal project were written—and the conditions sur- 
rounding it were carefully contrived to produce the most in- 
teresting situations—how would it read? Research and De- 
sign Institute (REDE) of Providence has a pet project that 
would qualify. 

First on nearly everybody's list, in 1975, would be an 
energy-conscious parti. Next current concern: reuse, resto- 
ration, and resource conservation, say with a historic old 
mill. Proper respect for, and advancement of, urban con- 
text would also be a natural component. Then, to get ideal- 
istic, wouldn't it be great to share the problem with students 
and manufacturers, and learn from/with them? And to get 
an interchange going between student (aspirations), pro- 
ducer (pragmatics) and architect (a balance)? Also, be- 
cause there is probably a little romanticist in most of us, we 
are apt to be warmed—literally and figuratively—by the no- 
tion that nature is supplying comforts for which we've been 
used to paying dearly. 

Well, that's it. That is what is happening in Providence. 
As in all good plays, a touch of pathos (funding, political 
and technical setbacks) has been included along the way. 
REDE, however, has persevered. A nonprofit institute work- 
ing largely on contracts from various sources, REDE, under 
Executive Director Ron Beckman and Associate Director 
Howard Yarme, has become a model of the interdis- 
ciplinary work mode. The restoration and retrofitting of the 
Stillman White Brass Foundry is just the latest phase of the 
group's long involvement in ecological/environmental / 
sociological/design pursuits. This project is, however, the 
embodiment of these, and more, as the scenario suggests. 

The Rhode Island Energy Conservation Station, as the 
Foundry will be known, is made up of the original building 
(1840s) and two subsequent additions (prior to 1869). 
Along the small Moshassuck River to the north were other 
industrial buildings of the period. To the south of the REDE 
project, a cleared area—destined to become Roger Wil- 
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Drawing by Steve Oles of the retrofitted foundry. In April, the New England 
Regional Commission—a federally funded interstate planning agency di- 
rected by six governors—awarded REDE a $85,750 grant to further the 
retrofitting. 


liams National Memorial Park—stretches to the edge of 
downtown Providence. The future of the park proposal was 
uncertain when REDE began considering the Stillman 
White Foundry. “We were just naive enough, notes Beck- 
man, "to believe it would happen, and we have now been 
assured that work will begin this summer." 

Seen from the park and downtown, the Foundry will be 
the focal point of the Moshassuck Square development, 
which is adjacent and beyond. (Moshassuck Square is a 
residential/commercial project which, through architect 
William Warner's dogged persistence, intermixes new 
housing and renovated old factory buildings.) Although de- 
veloper George Macomber's residential units—designed by 
Warner—are finished, they are not yet an overwhelming fi- 
nancial success. Neither are the commercial spaces in the 
renovated buildings. But the area is only now reversing its 
downhill slide and, with Moshassuck Square, the Stillman 
White Foundry, and the national park, Providence will have 
erased a barrier of existing no-man's-land. 

The Foundry and nearby remnants of industrial history 
had stood empty for years. Macomber and Warner's plan to 
revive the area was unpopular with somebody (protago- 
nists of an in-town industrial park?), and an intriguing num- 
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Restoration included such maneuvers as dismantling, strengthening, and 
rebuilding the existing chimney (opposite), and walls and roof (right). 
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Beckman describes rotor at Brown Work session at REDE offices 
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ber of fires had effectively crippled several of the old struc- 
tures. What the flames had left, bulldozers were waiting, 
with bated breather caps, to level. REDE had joined Warner 
in the search for new owners, but their efforts were 
thwarted by the demolition of the venerable Eagle Mill in 
1973 because it lacked tenants. One end wall of the Still- 
man White Foundry had already been reduced—'‘mistaken- 
ly"—to rubble before REDE's comptroller Eric Godfrey 
could organize a corporation to buy the building and halt 
its destruction. REDE decided that it would retrofit the facil- 
ity, occupy it, and conduct energy conservation research 


The involvement principle 

There is no prima donna in this production. In order to pull 
it off on REDE's admittedly limited resources, the cast grew 
to include numerous factions. Beginning with the Stillman 
White Associates—the corporation that saved the build- 
ing—the roster expanded to include other preservationists, 
government backers, banks, a power company, and nu- 
merous manufacturers. Another important facet of the pro- 
gram has been its unique educational opportunities, a fact 
not overlooked by REDE, the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign (RISD), or Brown University. Since the fall of 1973, 
RISD and Brown students have played an active role in the 
project, gaining valuable experience, and school credit, 
through their contributions. The interaction of students, 
manufacturers, and REDE personnel has been encouraged 
through seminars organized by REDE; these experiences, 
Beckman notes, have been very rewarding and instructive 
to all of the participants. But more importantly, the sense of 
involvement that permeates the Foundry project is a sure 
sign that the process works. 

Banking) and industrial participation began early. As is 
often the case—fortunately—the banks saw the project as a 
good thing for the downtown, a catalyst for the surrounding 
Randall Square area. They, like the preservationists and the 
state, were in favor of anything that would stabilize the his- 
toric district's land values, and add strength to Providence. 
The electric company hopes that the facility will demon- 
strate the use of power generated during off-peak hours. 
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Inflatable meeting enclosure in Foundry 


And then came the manufacturers, drawn by REDE's alert 
that their products have a place in the big picture. 


The work ethic 

With the support of the U.S. Department of the Interior and 
The National Trust for Historic Preservation, the recon- 
struction process began. Further help came from The Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the State of Rhode Is- 
land, through Governor Philip Noel's efforts. 

Structural assessments were first made by William Theon 
of LeMessurier Associates, and the findings indicated that 
the building was on the verge of collapse and would have 
to be rebuilt, from its innards outwards. Much of the ma- 
sonry work also needed help. Partially because of age, but 
mainly to deposit necessary polyurethane insulation foam 
in the wall cavities, large sections of wall were rebuilt. New 
wood roof beams were slipped into position, and remaining 
wood surfaces were sandblasted clean. 

Even the existing brick chimney stack was dismantled, 
strengthened, fitted with a full height internal ladder and 
reassembled, to serve as a base for a wind-driven power 
generator. Like a microcosm of the mill project generally, 
even the parts of the wind device will combine historic and 
relatively new technologies. At the heart of the assembly 
will be a Savonius rotor, a form of wind-harnessing hard- 
ware used by the ancient Persians to grind grain. Easily ac- 
tivated by light winds, the rotor will, at a certain speed, start 
a Darrieus wind rotor turning. The Darrieus is a vertical axis 
mechanism developed in this century (but little used until 
recently) for harnessing higher sustained winds. Thus old 
meets new, again. 

Also in the works is a small hydroelectric generator 
which will draw power from the Moshassuck River outside 
of REDE's windows. Although the “river” is actually a nar- 
row canal, the head should produce at least a modest 
charge. Several other devices will also tap natural phenom- 
ena, extracting power or heat. Solar collectors of the liquid 
variety will trap heat and store it in a highly insulated tank in 
the Foundry's lower level. Banks of collectors made up of 
photovoltaic cells will eventually be mounted on the roof, 
converting solar energy directly into electricity. A multiple- 
battery storage facility, also on the lower level, will collect 
energy from all electric generation points. 
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River fagade (west) will be shaded by deciduous trees. 
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Once this energy is collected, care in its use will be es- 
sential. The theme for REDE's operations at all levels has 
been scrutiny of each detail. That meant no effort would be 
spared to make each building element as efficient as pos- 
sible in terms of energy conservation. Besides the urethane 
in the walls, the new windows were selected very carefully. 
To prevent temperature transfer through them, the double 
glazing is mounted in frames that are discontinuous from 
inside to outside. Sealed between the two pairs is a vene- 
tian blind, and the windows pivot, awning-style, to allow 
natural circulation and cleaning. 

Since there was no choice about building orientation, 
REDE will plant deciduous trees along the Foundry's long 
sides, so that leaves will provide shade in hot weather, but 
not in winter. Roof insulation and an entry vestibule will 
also cut down on the amount of heat gain or loss. Wherever 
possible, manual equipment will replace electric within the 
offices, and lights will be individually controlled. (REDE re- 
placed gang switches in their present quarters with pull 
chain sockets in July. Since that time, for an expenditure of 
$21.39, they have reduced their energy consumption aver- 
age by a startling 51 percent.) 

Still another conspicuous consumer, the standard bath- 
room, is being updated with a new solution in the REDE 
quarters. A recycling toilet, completely self-contained, 
promises an 80,000 gallon per year water savings over a 
conventional toilet. It is said to require only that its 
bioenzymatic system be drained and refilled each two 
years with 120 gallons of fresh water. Beckman loves to 
picture the prospect: “We're going to draw power from the 
polluted river to run a toilet that produces pure water without 
adding pollution!" 


Elemental enjoyment 

While recognizing that the conservation station/restored 
foundry /office will undergo continuous changes, due to its 
laboratory nature, REDE is emotionally involved with the 
project. As it changes, it will be doing exactly what its oc- 
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cupants expect to do—respond to new ways of using an 
abundance of natural elements—producing a more self-suf- 
ficient environment. It may take a while, but Beckman anx- 
iously awaits the time when REDE staff members will be 
able to watch natural phenomena work for them to the ex- 
clusion of man-made sources. A romantic notion? Sure it 
is, and it won't happen tomorrow. But whether you believe 
in Christopher Columbus or Leif Ericson, neither could 
have gotten here, from there, without leaving shore. The 
production in Providence is launched, and the show's 
worth watching. [Jim Murphy] 


Credits 


Architects: Research and Design Institute (REDE), Providence. 
Photography: REDE, except p. 74 and p. 75, top left, Normàn McGrath. 
Structural engineer: William Theon, LeMessurier Associates. 

Because of the nonprofit nature of this project, REDE has listed the 
following organizations as participating sponsors for their donated or 
pledged assistance, both funds and products: Amelco Window Corp., 
windows and financial; American Wind Turbine Co., turbine and financial; 
William Bloom + Son, Inc., insulating wall panels; The Eppley Laboratory, 
Inc., solar radiation instruments; Gershman Fabricating Co., Darrieus 
Rotor; Industrial National Bank, financial; Kalwall Corp., solar collector 
cover; Leeds and Northrup Co., strip chart data recorder, Meehan 
Foundation, financial; Megatherm Corp., thermal water storage tank; 
Mule Battery Co., 50 storage batteries; Narragansett Electric Company, 
financial and services; National Endowment for the Arts, financial; 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, financial; Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., insulated air conduit and foam insulation; Old Stone 
Bank, financial; Peoples Savings Bank, financial; Rhode Island 
Development Council, financial; Rhode Island Historic Preservation 
Commission, financial; State of Rhode Island, financial; Rome Masonry, 
Inc., special masonry work; Solar Power Corp., photovoltaic cell array; 
Spectrolab division of Textron, photovoltaic clock; Taco, Inc., water 
pumps and heat exchangers; Texas Instruments, solar collector plates; 
Thetford Corp., recycling toilet; Vaughn Corp., heat pumps; Walco 
Electric Co., electric generating equipment. 
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Center for Applied Computer Research and Programming 


Ultimately, a flower barge 


For a computer center designed by Emilio Ambasz, 
the power, and some for the community that is to be 
built around it, will come from the sun and wind. 


The Center for Applied Computer Research and Program- 
ming will be the headquarters of a semi-public corporation 
that renders computer programming services to public 
agencies and private organizations. The headquarters 
building will be the first of a series of private and public of- 
fice buildings to be developed on the grounds of the former 
Las Promesas ranch on the outskirts of Mexico City. Con- 
sequently, the building has been designed as a "site 
mark,” establishing the development's prime point of refer- 
ence and defining the southeast and southwest coordi- 
nates along which all future buildings will grow. 

While approximately 160 people—mathematicians, econ- 
omists, computer programmers, and supporting clerical 
staff—will use the center, the projects they work on will 
change, so the design program required work spaces ca- 
pable of undergoing addition, subtraction, and reorganiza- 
tion according to the intrinsic requirements of the projects 
at hand, and the psychological needs for territorial identity 
of the different groups at work. 

Because the Mexico City area is situated on a landfilled 
lagoon, the building's large water basin is designed to drain 
the soil and to solve foundation problems. By using the ba- 
sin to satisfy the program requirement of flexibility and 
adaptability, the office workspaces have been designed as 
barges that float until positioned where needed. Once 
placed, a watertight compartment is filled, and the barge 
comes to rest on the basin floor (depth: 4 ft). When reposi- 
tioning is required, the barges are refloated by pumping the 
water out of the compartments. Pedestrian/mechanical 
tubes connect barges, with their terminal units, to the main 
computer space. (Barges will be built in Mexico's shipyards, 
the country's sole fully industrialized building industry. 

The two large walls that shield the building also define its 
entrance at their encounter. The inclined plane is designed 
as a solar energy-gathering surface for servicing the self- 
contained electric energy power plant. The electric energy, 
which is obtained through a heliovoltaic process and stored 
in batteries at the power plant, supplies power to the com- 
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puter center, including its ventilation and air-conditioning, 
the development’s communal services, and lighting. The 
vertical plane is to be a display board for representing visu- 
ally the patterns of ongoing research projects, and for dis- 
playing building- or community-related messages. 

The computer space, reception areas, storage, and cafe- 
teria, which have direct views onto the water, are housed 
under a large platform. Hovering over this platform is a 
cloud, conceived as an architectural element, which serves 
to replenish the basin's evaporated water and to cool the 
building's exterior. This ever-changing mass of cold-water 
mist is generated by highly pressurized water as it is ex- 
pelled through especially designed nozzles. (At present this 
process is used to cool open-air gatherings in the southern 
United States.) The cloud is fed with water pumped by 
windmills and stored in conical tanks that are traditionally 
used in the region as silos. This water is also used to satisfy 
all of the development's water needs and to irrigate its ex- 
tensive plantings. 

The clients understand the architect's basic premise that 
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nobody should have to work. But if present circumstances 
so constrain us, at least it should be possible to do it from 
home. There is not, therefore, a real need fora large build- 
ing, but for a relatively small installation to house the com- 
puter and receive messages. But the clients also feel they 
are not yet ready for such a radical arrangement. The build- 
ing has been conceived, therefore, as comprising elements 
which may be progressively removed as courage grows 
and the need for physical space diminishes. Then, only the 
silent walls and a single barge turned into an island of flow- 
ers will remain. [Extracted from writings of Emilio Ambasz] 


Data 


Project: Center for Applied Computer Research and Programming 
Architect: Emilio Ambasz 

Site: a former ranch on the land-filled langoon occupied by Mexico City 
and surroundings 

Photography: Louis Checkman. 

Copyright: W.F. © Copyright Emilio Ambasz, 1975. 


SECTION BB Section (above) and drawings (below) show entrance where two walls meet. 


When offices are no longer needed, facility will become community park 
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Waste not, watt not 


In planning its new eastern headquarters, a major 
company saves a watt or two and, in the process, gains 
a place to work with a warm, relaxed ambience. 


It is not unusual in the design process that the end results 
are not what anyone anticipated. Problems of budget, con- 
struction changes, or a myriad of other considerations 
often force a rethinking of objectives and solutions that 
may, in the end, produce something more significant and 
useful. Such was the case in the design of the Atlantic- 
Richfield (ARCO) offices in the new Center Square devel- 
opment in Philadelphia. ARCO has done something that 
very few companies, if any, have tried; it has reduced its 
electrical energy consumption 25 to 50 percent on its 22 
floors of new offices, by eliminating general overhead light- 
ing. Although ARCO has long been committed to using 
open planning in its offices, the question of lighting did not 
arise until the building, already under construction, went 
through a major design revision. The new scheme resulted 
in an awkward ceiling module for the lighting distribution 
required by the open plan. Interspace Design Associates of 
Philadelphia, the interior design team responsible for the 22 
floors, was asked to study the lighting conditions and to 
make recommendations. 

The overall task of space planning and design had begun 
sometime earlier with a complete investigation and analysis 
of available open plan furniture and its ability to meet the 
standards of function and flexibility required by ARCO (25 
percent of its offices change every year). When it became 
apparent that some of the systems met only some of the re- 
quirements, the decision was made that Interspace would 
develop a new system to meet the flexibility demanded. 

It seemed natural because of the difficulties encountered 
with the new ceiling grid that the lighting become an inte- 
gral part of the new furniture system. But it was not a deci- 
Sion easily made, since there were few, if any, precedents 
against which to measure the non-general lighting require- 
ments for a working situation. Sylvan Shemitz, who had de- 
veloped a similar lighting concept for the Seagram and 
Sons' offices (P/A Sept. 1973 p. 90), was brought in as a 
lighting consultant to design and detail the lens and fixtures 
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in coordination with Interspace's design development of 
the furniture system. To better understand the effect and to 
test, measure, and assess the lighting levels required, 
space was rented and a full scale mock-up of 6000 sq ft 
was constructed. Still skeptical about the viability of the 
proposed working conditions, even after the positive results 
ofthe mock-up, ARCO brought in 75 employees to use the 
Space and be interviewed by Dr. Goodrich of the Environ- 
mental Research Group, a team already responsible for the 
programming of the ARCO spaces. The employees’ over- 
whelming positive response was the confirmation ARCO 
needed to make the commitment to develop and use this 
new system on all 22 floors. 

A performance spec was drawn up and sent out to vari- 
ous manufacturers for bids, leaving the details of hardware 
and joinery to be worked out by the manufacturer. Four dif- 
ferent prototype work stations were developed—executive, 
middle management, secretarial, and clerical—each with in- 
dividual, built-in fixtures for direct/indirect lighting. The fix- 
tures, a high output fluorescent (800 milliamps) for indirect, 
30-40 watts for direct, use a special plastic lens to diffuse 
the light and reduce reflections. Mounted at or below eye 
level to reduce glare, the lens projects light at a 35 degree 
angle to the left and right, the most desirable configuration 
for task lighting. An overall ambient light level of 75-85 foot- 
candles is maintained. Although this standard is below the 
100 footcandle minimum established by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, the higher figure takes into account 
the shadows and veiling reflections produced by overhead 
lighting, a factor that can be eliminated in calculating the 
levels necessary when using a direct source. 

The system consumes only 2.2 to 2.8 watts per sq ft 
compared to the 5.2 watts normally required for a tradi- 
tional ceiling system. In addition to reduced wattage, the 
decrease in lamp heat has brought about a significant re- 
duction in the air conditioning loads as well. A further bene- 
fit results from the reduction in the amount of duct space 
necessary. Because the extra depth needed for lighting fix- 
tures can be eliminated, the accumulated amount of space 
saved could produce a whole extra floor for every 20 floors 
built, although this was not the case at ARCO since the 
floor-to-floor height had already been established. 


Photo: Harris/Davis 
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Data 


Project: Atlantic-Richfield Eastern Area Head- 
quarters, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Designer: Interspace Design Associates, Phila- 
delphia; Herbert Kramer, officer in charge; 
James Dugan, R.A., project coordinator, Russell 
Weeks, R.A., architectural coordinator. 

Client: The Atlantic-Richfield Company; David 
Allen, manager of corporate space planning; 
Benjamin Cubler, project manager. 
Consultants: Sylvan Shemetz, lighting; Robert 
Hansen, Acoustical consultant; JG Furniture. 


Partly due to ARCO's continued skepticism even after 
the mock-up proved viable, the light level in the actual 
space is somewhat higher than in the test area, and seems, 
even at 2.8 watts, overlit. As the photographs will show, the 
ceiling (developed especially for increased reflectivity) has 
bright spots and Benjamin Cubler, project manager for 
ARCO feels that the overall ambient light level could be 


Photo: Barry Williams 


even lower without interfering with the direct, task-oriented 
lighting. There were no major difficulties or setbacks en- 
countered in carrying out the installation. While minor ad- 
justments will no doubt continue, the people at ARCO 
seem pleased. The work environment has a relaxed, warm 
quality, something that can't be as easily measured as the 
dollars and cents savings in energy. [Sharon Lee Ryder] 


Photo: Barry Wiliams 


Photo: Harris/Davis 


For areas without workstations, free standing chrome fixtures are used reflecting light off the ceiling. 
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Energy bibliography 


An up-to-date list of reterence works used to prepare 
this special energy issue of Progressive Architecture. 


General texts 

Capital Development Board, State of Illinois, Energy Crisis, 
Chicago, 1974, Capitol Development Board Research and 
Development, 216 E. Monroe St., Springfield, IIl. 62701, 
384 pp., $6.50. 


Clark, Wilson, Energy for Survival, Garden City, N.Y., 1974, 
Anchor Press/Doubleday, 652 pp., $12.50. 


Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project, A Time to Choose: 
America's Energy Future, Cambridge, Mass., 1974, Bal- 
linger Publishing Co., 511 pp., $12.95; $4.95, paperback. 


Meadows, Donella H., Meadows, Dennis L., Randers Jor- 
gen, Behrens, William W. Ill, The Limits to Growth, New 
York, 1972, Universe Books, 205 pp., $2.75. 


The Updated Last Whole Earth Catalog, New York, 1974, 
Random House, 448 pp., $5. 


Whole Earth Epilog, Baltimore, Md., 1974, Penguin Books, 
Inc., 318 pp., $4. 


Solar Energy 

AAI Corporation, Solar Heating Proof-of-Concept Experi- 
ment for a Public School Building, Washington, D.C,., 
1974, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 111 pp., $3.05. 


Dariens, Farrington, Direct Use of the Sun's Energy, New 
York, 1974, Ballantine Books, 271 pp., $1.95. 


Glaser, Dr. Peter E., The Case for Solar Energy, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1972, Arthur D. Little. 


Glaser, Dr. Peter E., Project Plan for a Program to Develop 
a Solar Climate Control Industry, Cambridge, Mass., 1973, 
Arthur D. Little. 


Harwood, Michael, "But Not Soon," N.Y. Times Magazine, 
March 16, 1975. 


Halacy, D.S., The Coming Age of Solar Energy, New York, 
1975, Avon Books, Harper and Row Publishers, Inc., 248 
pp., $1.95. 


InterTechnology Corporation, Solar Energy School Heating 
Augmentation Experiment, Washington, D.C,., 1974, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 80 pp., $1.45. 
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Solar Energy Intelligence Report, March, 1975, Business 
Publishers, Inc., P. O. Box 1067, Silver Spring, Md., 20910, 
$75. per year. 


Syska & Hennessy, Syska & Hennessy Technical Letter, 
“Solar Energy—Today or Tomorrow?" New York, 1974, 
Syska & Hennessy, 110 W. 50 St., New York, N.Y. 10020. 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Interim Performance Crite- 
ria for Solar Heating and Combined Heating/Cooling Sys- 
tems and Dwellings, Washington, D.C., January, 1975, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 109 pp., $1.90. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., for National Sciences foun- 
dation, Solar Heating and Cooling of Buildings, 1975, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation: Special Systems, Box 
1693, Baltimore, Md. 20550, 70 pp. 


Energy and building 

The American Institute of Architects, Energy and the Built 
Environment: A Gap in Current Strategies, AIA, 1735 New 
York Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20006, 18 pp. 


American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and Air Condi- 
tioning Engineers, Inc., Design and Evaluation Criteria for 
Energy Conservation in New Buildings, (Proposed Stan- 
dard 90-P), New York, 1974, ASHRAE. 


Dubin-Mindell-Bloom Associates, P.C., Energy Conserva- 
tion in Existing Office Retail and Religious Buildings (draft), 
New York, 1974, Dubin-Mindell-Bloome Associates, P.C., 
42 W. 39 St., New York, N.Y. 10018. 


Griffin, C. W., Jr., Energy Conservation in Buildings: Tech- 
niques for Economical Design, 1974, The Construction 
Specifications Institute, Inc., 1150 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20036, 174 pp., $20. 


Knowles, Ralph L., Energy and Form, An Ecological Ap- 
proach to Urban Growth, Cambridge, Mass., 1974, The 
MIT Press, 198 pp., $22.50. 


Steadman, Philip, Energy, Environment and Building, New 
York, 1975, Cambridge University Press, 287 pp., $14.95; 
$5.95 paperback. 


Lighting and Thermal Operations, Washington, D.C., Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 30 pp., $2.30. 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Retrofitting Existing Hous- 
ing for Energy Conservation, Washington, D.C., 1975, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 70 pp., $1.35. 


Resources 

National Academy of Sciences, Mineral Resources and the 
Environment, 1975, Printing and Publishing Office, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences?2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20418, 348 pp. 
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Technics: Specifications clinic 


Performance 
criteria for 1 
a walk on Mars 


Harold J. Rosen, PE, FCSI 


stability (wind loads, seismic 
(fire resistance, 
), 3 Habitability 


brief summary: 4 Strength and 


ectural specifications 
loads, impact, indentation), 2 Fire safety 


nt approach to archit 


Our curre 
is often more contextual than planned in advance, 
more instinctive than scientific. Specifications combustibility, fuel load, flame resistance 
(thermal properties, acoustic properties, water permeabil- 
r, weathering, dimen- 


ore deliberate than they are now. 
ity), 4 Durability (resistance to wea 
f coatings), 9 Practicability 
(transport. storage. handling, field tolerances, connec- 
a walk on tions), 6 Compatibility (jointing and fastening, coatings. 
differential expansion), 7 Maintenance 


ble enough to sustain you? 9a 
(compatibility of coatings. indentation and puncture, chem- 
), and Eco- 


d and unscientific ap- 
proach. In order to more successfully evaluate and select ical attack), 8 Code requ 
nomics (installed costs, maintenance costs). 


materials, it is essential to structure a methodology that is 
designed by an i d his engineer. To be- The nine major aspects of the framew 


gin, it requires m ials technologists who quirements can be 
thoroughly understand basic materials. The complexities of cific items of speci 
today's materials, generated by chemistry and metallurgy establish criteria an 
technology, are b! this tool can develop new products 


eyond the range of most architects. 
formance requirements and working wi 
s a tool that can upgrade existing 


can and should be m 
The possible solution is performance spec writing. 
sional stability, adhesion 0} 


You've been asked to set performance criteria for 


Mars. Is your methodology flexi 
Not using our current haphazar 


A tool that can be employed in a comprehensive way is 
the performance concept. If we utilize it as performance assure realistic criteria. It i 
stablish criteria such as investiga- products too- Manufacturers may find it helpful in verifying 
and old product data sheets. A review 


and completing new 

of framework parameters can assure that significant re- 

quirements have been investigated and set forth. 
Ideally the system will work best when the design profes- 

amaterials technologist with broad insight in mate- 


rials. However, professionals with lesser proficiency in ma- 


terials will benefit as well. They will have a structured 
ormation on criteria and 


h comprehensive inf 

To make an intelligent evaluation or selection 
d products, the specifier for that walk on 

heduled for erection starting today— 

performance specifications. o 


specifications, we can e 
tion and assessment of new 
opment of new performance defined produ 
with manufacturers, and upgrading of existing 
through feedback on field performance. 
Performance is established in three steps. 
termining the Requirement. (E.g., fire safety, strength, or 


durability.) The second is establishing the Criteria for the 
Requirement. (E.g., CO d, or hourly framework wit 


mbustibility, flame spreat 
rate. The Criteria would be expressed in terms of limita- test methods. 
tions. For combustibility, “noncombustible.” For flame of materials an 
spread, “not over 25.” For hourly rate, “4Y hours.) The Mars—or à building SC! 
third is Testing of the Criteria. (E.9.. ASTM E136 for com- will turn increasingly to 
STM E84 for flame spread. 


ASTM E119 for 
This could be expanded to encompass hun- 
The challenge Wi 


erials and products, devel- 
cts in concert 
products 


The first is de- sional is 


ill be to limit the number 


any specific product. 
ich to evaluation /selection of mate- 
rials and products is essential. A framework is emerging 
that may serve as the nucleus for a more sophisticated 
matrix. This will be filled by the input of materials experts. 
The framework or format for assessment, evaluation, and 
selection consists of nine major performance aspects. They 
are listed here with some of their major requirements. In 


hourly rate-) 
dreds of criteria. 
to essential criteria for 

A structured approa' 
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Dover 
introduces 
the add-on 
elevator. 


Designed with energy conservatio 


Here's the answer to the need for providing ele- 
vator service for two and three-story buildings 
that were designed without elevators or with too 
few elevators. 

It also satisfies most requirements for providing 
vertical transportation for the handicapped in 
educational, institutional and other buildings. 

The Dover IVO-15 Elevator can be installed in 
a stairwell or a shaftway erected at the end of a 
building corridor, usually at less cost than any 
other method of adding elevator service. 

It requires no machinery penthouse or deep 
excavation and imposes no vertical load on the 
existing building walls. 

The Oildraulic® power unit and control system 
is the finest in the elevator industry, providing 
smooth, quiet travel, accurate floor leveling, and 
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able to assure you. 

tion. For more informa write 1 
tion, Elevator Division, Dept. B. 
Memphis, Tenn. 38101. 


Inside, there's the warmth and beauty of 

our traditional wood window. 

For years, wood windows have b eciated for their 

warmth. In appearance. And in their natural ability to provide 

good insulating properties. So when »velc 

cladding system for our wood wi /ery careful 

about leaving both of those qualities intact. Viewed from 
inside the building, all of the surfaces that were 
meant to be wood are still wood. The exterior 
aluminum ble anywhere on th S 
of the window. And be ( skin does not 
penetrate the frame or the se the insulating 
qualities of the wood are not d ed 


In between, a number of unique options for 
controlling the environment and associated costs. 
| in our optional Double 
f other ble options. 
(b) to control sunlight, privacy and 
n the panes, this fully 


space 
job of insulating 
g glass. And at a 


This Pella Clad window system 
combines modern convenience 
with traditional values, 
in the recently restored 
Wayne County Courthouse. 
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Outside, an acrylic coated aluminum finish that reduces 
maintenance without reducing your choice of colors. 


In the Pella Clad window system, all exterior wood surfaces 

are sealed off from the weather and other atmospheric 

contaminants by an acrylic coated aluminum skin. An outside 

finish that has earned its reputation for durability. And one 

which is available on our Contemporary and Traditional 
Double-Hung, C nt, Awning, Fixed and 
Trapezoidal Windows, Pella Clad Frames, and 
Pella Sliding Glass Doors. In Dark Bronze, Dark 
Brown, White (c) and eight special colors. With 
sizes in each to accommodate a wide variety of 
design and building requirements 


For more detailed infor- 
mation, send for your 
free copy of our 6-page, 
full-color brochure on 
Pella Windows in Ren- 
ovation. See us in 
Sweet's Architectural 
File. Call Sweet's BUY- 
LINE number or look in 

50TH YEAR the Yellow Pages, un- 
der “windows”, for the 
phone number of your 
Pella Distributor. 
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Firm, 

Address. 

City. 

Telephone. Ik 


Also Available Throughout Canada 


M laci on 


Bele cade iai n B HUS, s blot rari 2 
cenar 


Sete 


Afterward, the ease and economy of washing the 
outside of a ventilating window from the inside. 


Window cleaning is another maintenance factor which deserves 

consideration. And Pella Windows have something to offer 

in this area also. All of our ventilating units can be cleaned, 

easily, from the inside. The Hung Window has 

a spring-load vinyl jamb liner whict ows the sash to pivot 
fully. And because each sash pivots at its center 
point (d), the weight of the sash is counterbalanced. 
Which makes the job just that much easier. 
Reglazing can also be accomplished from the inside, 
along with sash removal. And the same thing is 
true of our casement and awning windows. 


nd me your 6-page brochure on Pella Windows in Renovation. | am 
specifically interested in: Q] Double-Hung Windows, [] Casement Windows, 
E] Awning Windows, O Sliding Glass Doors, [] Wood Folding Doors. 


Name. » — 


Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, Dept. T35E5, 100 Main St., Pella, lowa 50219. 


This coupon answered within 24 hours. 
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TheDOm 


illuminated ceiling... 


"Village lun 


RESTAURANT 


When you pass under this illuminated 
outdoor soffit system at night, you 
get the subtle impression of a cloud, 
softly diffusing the sunlight at dusk. 


It wasn't an easy effect to achieve. 

First, it had to be tough enough to 
take 120 mph Colorado winds in stride. 

And resilient enough to handle 
weather extremes from —30 to 120°F. 


Foothills Fashion Mall, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Architects: 
Flatlow-Moore-Bryan 
& Fairburn, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

General Contractor: 
Ernest W. Hahn, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California 


Installing Contractor 
Colorado Partitions 

& Drywall Co., Fort 
Collins, Colorado 
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PANCAKE HOUSE 


The panels had to be hinged for easy 
service, yet sealed tightly against weather, 
dust and insects. 

And most important, they had to 
have superior diffusion and hiding power. 

When architects Flatlow-Moore- 
Bryan & Fairburn designed the Foothills 
Fashion Mall in Fort Collins, Colorado, 
they turned to Wilson as the one company 
with enough savvy to solve such complex 
illuminated ceiling requirements. 


Wilson’s solution: an acrylic sandwich. 

Wilson responded by designing and 
custom fabricating a special lighting louver 
inspired by aerospace sandwich structures. 

Opal white acrylic sheet material 
was bonded to both sides of a half-inch 
thick white acrylic egg-crate louver. 

The architects gave the new louver 
an exhaustive series of tests for durability, 
diffusion and hiding power. 

Wilson sailed through every test. 

Then Wilson packaged the louvers 
in a custom extruded aluminum grid 
system complete with spring-loaded 
fasteners. 


Colorado winds, the final test. 


This one-of-a-kind illuminated ceiling 
system already has passed an even tougher 
test. Colorado came through on cue with 
its legendary 100 mph-plus winds. 

The Wilson soffit system stood fast. 


Whether your design calls for an 
outdoor ceiling built like a flying wing, or 
an indoor ceiling that just has to look 
great, Wilson can come through with many 
standard and special ideas in lighting 
louvers and suspension systems. 

Just test us. 

Wilson Research Corporation, 2001 
Peninsula Drive, Erie, PA 16506. Wilson 
Research West, 1628 N. Indiana St., Los 
Angeles, CA 90063. Representatives in 
principal cities throughout the world. 


Burson 


works wonders with illuminated ceilings. 
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NOW, 14 COLORS TO 
LIVEN UP THE JOINT 


Suddenly the grout is an im- 
portant part of tile installations 
because Hydroment grout, in 
beautiful colors, is not only strong 


and sanitary but enhances your TANGERINE * TAN 


ceramic tile installation . . . colors 
range from harmonizing earth 
tones to bright accents. 


Hydroment grout and joint filler 


has proven its strength, density CANARY YELLOW 


and performance for over 30 years 
.. now it proves its heavy-duty 
beauty in 14 lively colors plus 


black, white and natural . . . write CERULEAN BLUE 


for the full facts on Upco mortars, 
grouts and tile adhesives. 


The Upco Company FRENCH GRAY 


Bostik Chemical Group e cmd i ^ 


USM Corporation Black 


4805 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, OH 44103 
Cleveland, OH 44103 & Long Beach, CA 90813 
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FLASH WALNUT 


BROWN 


SAND BEIGE 


STRAW * AMBER 
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CHAMPAGNE 


ANTIQUE WHITE 


HARVEST GOLD 


DARK OLIVE 


TILE RED * FLAME 


Progressive Architecture pocket guide 


1975 National Convention 
American Institute of Architects 
Atlanta, GA, May 18-22 


Theme: Space for the Species 
Professional program highlights 


Sunday, May 18 


10am-4pm Registration 

Noon Alumni lunches, Reynolds lunch 
Monday, May 19 

9am-5pm Registration 

10:30am Opening ceremonies 


Keynote address: Heinz Von Foerster 
11:30am-2:30pm Showcase of Design Ideas 
(see listing overleaf) 


3pm Awards presentation 
6pm Investiture of Fellows 
Tuesday, May 19 
9am AIA business session 
10am-2:30pm Showcase of Design Ideas 
(listing overleaf) 
2:30pm Theme Workshop |: 


Cold Regions Research Collaboration 
Marketplace Workshops (see below) 
4:15pm Theme Workshop II: 
Oxford Elderly Housing Project 
Wednesday, May 21 


9am-5pm Registration open 

9am Business session 

10am-2:30pm Showcase of Design Ideas 
(see listing overleaf) 

2:30pm Theme Workshop III: 


Milwaukee Dept. of City Development study. 
Marketplace workshops (see below) 
4pm Theme workshop IV: 
Columbia, Md., report 
American Plywood Association award 
Thursday, May 22 


9am Balloting for Institute officers begins 
Theme wrap-up session 
10am-2:30pm Showcase of Design Ideas 
(see listing overleaf) 
2:30pm Marketplace workshops (see below) 


Marketplace of New Ideas seminars and workshops 


Tuesday, May 20 

9:30am-5pm How to get a federal contract 

2:30pm Internship; Office brochures; 
Regional/Urban Design Assistance 
Teams; Joint ventures; Office 
production, profit and loss; 

4:15pm Firm publicity; Corporate architects; Life 
cycle costing; Women in architecture; 
Fire-safe environment; Computerized 
financial management (for new users). 

Wednesday, May 21 

2:30pm Energy conservation expertise; 
Masterspec updated; Improving 
earnings; Project costs; Planning for 
AIA effectiveness. 

4pm Equal Employment Opportunity; 
Interview presentations; Adaptive re-use; 
Community Design Centers; Interior 
design; Computerized financial 
management (for existing users), 


8pm Earthquake workshop. 
Thursday, May 22 
2:30pm Construction market outlook; 


compensation for services; Architect as 
developer; Federal A-E selection; 
Design-build; New markets. 
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Progressive Architecture pocket guide (continued) 


1975 AIA National Convention 


Showcase of Design Ideas 


Exhibitors 

Addressograph Multigraph Corp., Bruning Div. 
Aluminum Company of America 
Amarlite/Anaconda Aluminum Company 
American Olean Tile Company 
Andersen Corporation 

Art 3—Architectural Models 
Bobrick Washroom Equipment, Inc. 
W. R. Bonsal Company 

Carda Window Corporation 

Cold Spring Granite Company 
Cushing & Company 

Census Bureau 

Dryvit System, Inc. 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
DeVac, Inc. 

Dow Badische Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 
Electronic Flag Poles, Inc. 

Eliason Easy Swing Door Division 
Factory Mutual System 

F & D Wooden Signs 

Federal Sign and Signal Corporation 
The Feldman Company 

Fixtures Manufacturing Corporation 
Follansbee Steel Corporation 
Georgia Marble Company 

Gulistan Carpet Division 

Halsey Taylor Division 

HDW Houdaille 

IDAC/Instant Data Access Control 
Jean Rosenthal Associates, Inc. 
Johns-Manville 

Kaiser Aluminum 

Kawneer Company 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 

The Macton Corporation 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 

3M Company 

Medusa Cement Company 
Metalphoto Corporation 

Metal Service Company, Inc. 

MM Systems Corporation 
Modernfold, American Standard Co. 
Moldcast Manufacturing Co. 
Monsanto Textiles Company 
National Asphalt Pavement Association 
National Electrical Contractors Association 
National Terrazzo & Mosaic Association Inc. 
Pellerin Milnor Corporation 
Pennwalt Corporation 

Permaloy Corporation 

Plastic Binding, Inc. 

PPG Industries 

Puritan-Bennett Corporation 
Rapperswill Corporation 

Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
Resuscitation Laboratory 

Rinaldi and Associates, Limited 

The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc. 
Safelite Industries, Inc. 

Scott Plastics 

The Shakertown Corporation 
Stanley Hardware 

Sterner Lighting Systems Inc. 
Symons Corporation 

Vemco Corporation 

Vecta Contract. Company 

Vermont Marble Company 

VIP Waterproofing Systems 

Wang Laboratories, Inc. 
Wood-Mosaic 

Wood Industries, Limited 

Xerox Corporation 
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Solid Hardwood Plonk 
Poneing- 


what plywood shee 


days’ all paneling was plank 

paneling. Then, American ingenuity 
took over. Plywood sheet paneling became 
the accepted imitation. But, ‘ownsend 


~~ 
Back in the ‘good ol’ B. m 


wants you to know that the good ol' ways are still available: Someone still 
makes it like it was meant to be made. Real hardwood planks shaped 
and finished like fine furniture. Send for Townsend's Designer Sample Kit 
and see for yourself. 


THINK PLANKS . . . NOT PLYWOOD 


wmon POTLATCH CORPORATION 
WOOD PRODUCTS, SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Clip and mail 


Please send me FREE 4-page, full color brochure O 
and/or Designer Sample Kit [1 for which I've enclosed 
$5.00. 

Please check appropriate box or boxes. 


ADDRESS — 
STATE 


TOWNSEND, P.O. BOX 916, STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 72160 
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A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO 
ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS. 


Whether you're modifying an existing building or designing a 
new one, accessibility to the handicapped is important. PORCH- 
LIFT offers you a simple, economical solution. It's a safe wheel- 
chair lifting platform permanently anchored beside the steps 
using a minimum of space. Motor and mechanism are enclosed 
in a weather-proof housing, "Call— Send" controls are key 
operated, and it runs on 110 volt current. It's available to fit 
varying heights and is shipped ready for installation. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE AND NAME OF DEALER NEAREST YOU. 
AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE CORP, 
4001 East 138th Street, Dept. PA-55 
Grandview, Missouri 64030 
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NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


Roof gardens that are gentle on the roof. 


You can now reduce the weight of planter mix at least 60%. 


Because instead of soil, you can specify a mixture of Permalite 
horticultural perlite and peat moss. The difference? Soil 

fully watered weighs as much as 100 to 125 pounds per cubic 
foot. Permalite horticultural perlite and peat moss well wetted 
with water weigh a mere 40 pounds. 


And the end result is better. 


Consider the fact that 12 inches of soil add 100 pounds or more 
per square foot to the roof load, and that small trees usually 
require a depth of three feet of soil or planter mix. That's why 
lightweight perlite-peat moss mixes are so ideally suited for 
rooftop planting. And you can reduce weight even more by 
specifying that planters themselves be constructed of Permalite 
perlite aggregate concrete! Preformed fiberglass planters may 
also be used to save weight. 


Permalite perlite aggregates can provide lightweight solutions 
to many weighty problems: from slope-to-drain roof decks, 


fire-rated curtain walls, fireproof plaster for walls and ceilings to 
fire-rated masonry fill. Write for Roof Garden data sheet and 
Permalite technical bulletin. 


PERMALITE 


Horticultural Perlite 


GREFCO, Inc./ Building Products Division 
3450 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA. 90010 


ERES 
qu A subsidiary of General Refractories Company 
J —the world’s leading perlite. 
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Left to right: Qasal, Facad, Glasweld. All panels shown are 4' x B^ 


Now you can get Glasweld? 
Qasal" and Facad" fiber-reinforced 
mineral panels from PPG. 

Which means you can get all the 
beauty, durability, economy and 
easy maintenance these cladding 
materials offer—and one big 
special plus. 

PPG architectural know-how. 

It can make the difference 
between simply buying a good 
cladding material and getting 
a welk-clad building. 

So call your PPG architectural 
representative. Just talking to him 
will tell you a lot about these new 
panels. And a lot about him 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 


Architectural Representatives 


Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
359-361 East Paces Ferry Road 
(404) 261-8870 S. F. Olenn, 
B. L. Haddock, T. L. Volan 


Birmingham, Alabama 35209 
135 West Valley Avenue 
P.O. Box 6167 
(205) 879-3351 H. P. Whitehead, Jr. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
280 Washington Street 
Brighton District, Massachusetts 02135 
(617) 783-1420 T. E. Thorn 


Chicago, Illinois 
Westmoreland Building 
9933 Lawler Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 
(312) 673-8300 J.C. McCarty, 
Wayne Sieth 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Kroger Building—Suite 1915 
1014 Vine Street 
(513) 721-5910 R.J. Holmes, 
R. M. Thompson 


Cleveland-Akron, Ohio 
11134 Wilson Mills Road 
Chardon, Ohio 44024 
(216) 247-7777 E.R. Crick, Jr 


Columbus, Ohio 
708 College Crest Road 
Westerville, Ohio 43081 
(614) 262-4481 C.A. Campbell 


Dallas, Texas 75235 
410 Braniff Building 
P.O. Box 35966 
(214) 357-8471 Howard Walker, 
Jake J. Hall 


Denver, Colorado 80226 
P.O. Box 26192 
(303) 534-6241 M. G. Grossman 
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Des Moines, lowa 
3300 Melanie Drive 
Urbandale, lowa 50322 
(515) 278-5345 F.J. Zmrhal 


Detroit, Michigan 48235 
P.O. Box 5090 
Seven Oaks Station 
(313) 444-4760 Richard Neff 


Houston, Texas 77001 
5520 Armour Drive 
P.O. Box 1433 
(713) 675-4261 J.C. King 


Jacksonville, Florida 32203 
601 North Myrtle Avenue 
P.O. Box 2240 
(904) 354-2834 J.V. Lamb 


Kansas City, Missouri 64116 
1201 Burlington Street 
(816) 842-8350 Glenn Jones 


Los Angeles, California 
8141 East Second Street—Suite 210 
Downey, California 90241 
(213) 923-0943 Ralph Lane 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 
616 South Third Street 
(612) 333-3418 Richard Glumac 


Newark, New Jersey, 
and New Haven, Connecticut 
55 Madison Avenue 
Morristown, New Jersey 07960 
(201) 540-0808 W. C. Travis 


New Orleans, Louisiana 70126 
5600 Hayne Boulevard 
P.O. Box 26127 
(504) 241-3204 W.J. Yohe 


New York, New York 10016 
600 Third Avenue 
(212) 682-1203 lan Grant, 
P. C. Taglianetti 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Barclay Building—Room 1013 
1 Belmont Avenue 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 19004 
(215) 839-7670 M. J. Rauscher 
Portland, Oregon 
404 East 15th Street— Suite 6 
Vancouver, Washington 98663 
(206) 696-2534 R.S. Stoneroad 


Richmond, Virginia 25223 
2210 Magnolia Street 
(703) 648-5841 B. H. Etherington III 
San Francisco, California 94104 
405 Montgomery Street—Suite 1309 
(415) 981-8670 S.W. Troeger 
Seattle, Washington 98109 
1818 Westlake Avenue, North—Room 402 
(206)283-6680 R. (1. Bergstrom 
Tampa, Florida 33601 
137 South Tampa Street 
P.O. Box 1169 
(813) 229-6521 N.P. Owen 


LASS. 


Washington, D.C. 20036 
O.F.C. Building—Suite 713 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue, NW. 
(202) 659-9894 Arnold Arens 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
2004 Hemlock Avenue 
Schofield, Wisconsin 54476 
(715) 359-5979 Larry Wilson 
In Canada: 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
Montreal, Quebec H4N 2L8 
255 Decarie Boulevard, St. Laurent 
(514) 747-3577 G. Girard 
Toronto, Ontario M6B 3X9 
834 Caledonia Road 
(416) 783-4271 R.B. DeLong 
Vancouver, British Columbia VGA 2N3 
865 Terminal Avenue 
(604) 687-9781 G. E. Tackaberry 


Mineral n he 
Products 


F: 


INDUSTRIES 


Mr. L. D. Beese, Sales Mgr 
Mineral Products Dept. 
PPG Industries, Inc 
P.O. Box 2811 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 


Send me your brochures on Glasweld, 
Qasal and Facad panels. 


Name 


Title 


Company ed 


Address re ne 


City ui ze 


State im. in — 
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It’s the law 


Practicing architecture 


in the U.S.S.R. 


Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan 


Judge Tomson who recently visited the Soviet Union 
met with officials responsible for the planning 

and construction of building projects. His report 
indicates that the problems architects face 

are common to widely divergent types of societies. 


"| met with Mr. Gennady Buldakov, Chief Architect of Len- 
ingrad and Chief of the Principal Department of Archi- 
tecture and Planning of Leningrad. We were joined by Mr. 
Alexei D. Plushin, who is the head of State Architecture and 
Construction Control in Mr. Buldakov's department. There 
followed a very interesting and useful discussion, despite 
the difficulties attendant on the use of an interpreter. 

“It would appear that every Soviet city has a master plan 
approved by the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. There 
are provisions for green belts and zones and for areas 
zoned according to use. The master plan indicates what 
general projects would be acceptable in particular areas. 
City planning must accord with the master plan. Models of 
large projects were displayed on the walls of our confer- 
ence room and were displayed in other areas in the build- 
ing. Particular projects are planned and approved by the 
City Soviet. Perspectives, preliminaries and working draw- 
ings follow. 

"Mr. Buldakov indicated that there has been consid- 
erable planning for apartment house construction. Paren- 
thetically, it may be stated that this is obvious to every vis- 
itor. In each of the cities | visited, new apartment housing 
construction was evident everywhere. The size of each 
project was large, sometimes huge. The Soviets are par- 
ticularly proud of the number of Soviet citizens that are re- 
ported as being relocated in these new apartments in large 
numbers each day, each week, and each month. Mr. Bul- 
dakov stated there was planning for industrial buildings 
which are being located outside the city proper. 

“He stressed that particularly in the initial planning 
phase, the architect works with specialists in every related 
area. We seemed to agree that the architect was 'the cap- 
tain of the ship.' Supervision is provided by the technical 
supervision control group, in this case, Mr. Plushin's 
agency, which has considerable power to control proper 
performance of the work. Among other powers that the 
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agency has is the power to stop construction. It also has 
the power to award 'money damages,' a concept which at 
first blush would seem alien to a society where the state is 
the owner, the designer, and the contractor. This, however, 
becomes understandable when it is realized that as owner, 
the state is represented by one organization, planning by 
another body, and construction by a third. 

"Atthe stage where in the U.S. the owner and contractor 
would enter into a contract for construction, the Soviet 
owner (the organization representing the state) enters into 
a contract with the construction agency (a state body). The 
contract in its purposes is quite similar to that to be found 
in other countries, including the U.S. It provides for the 
work to be done, the time of performance to the contracting 
agency (in rubles). There are premiums for successful and 
timely performance and penalties for late and inadequate 
or defective performance. The penalties and premiums are 
expressed in rubles, hence the reference previously made 
to ‘money damages.' Although | have stated Mr. Plushin's 
department has the power to award premiums and impose 
penalties (and it seemed to me at one point it has final au- 
thority to do this), reference was made to the State Arbi- 
tration Commission which in some instances apparently 
would determine disputes between the construction 
agency, the principal architect and the owner agency. 

"Mr. Buldakov and Mr. Plushin seemed well qualified for 
their important positions and duties. Mr. Plushin's educa- 
tional background included graduation from the Leningrad 
Engineering and Construction Institute where he was pre- 
pared as an architect and construction engineer. It is also 
of interest to point out that the names of architects are con- 
stantly mentioned in the Soviet Union in connection with 
their work, whether the structures are 18th Century or 
modern. It appears obvious that the profession of archi- 
tecture is held in high regard.” 

This column has had occasion to refer to the probléms of 
architects in Mexico, England, Spain, Italy, Sweden, and 
Israel. Although they and the United States are capitalists 
societies and the U.S.S.R. is not, and although there are 
differences, undoubtedly major, between the way construc- 
tion is planned and accomplished in the U.S.S.R., there are 
close parallels between the difficulties found in construc- 
tion everywhere, including the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Construction costs. 
The Battle of the Bulge. 


Time. Labor. Materials. The high cost diet that'll bulge 
a construction budget. Trimming that costly bulge in 
washroom construction is the beginning of Bradley 
Washfountain savings. 


Bradley Washfountains save time with rapid delivery 
forremodeling and fast track schedules. Only 3 plumb- 
ing connections to provide washing capacity for 2 to 8 
people. Uncomplicated, fast installation that cuts the 
high cost of labor. And a Bradley equipped washroom 
has lower component and material costs than a lav- 
equipped washroom with the same capacity. It all adds 
up to a total savings of 46% to 73% on construction 
costs. Plus reducing the amount of space needed for 
washing facilities by an average of 25% 


Increasing washroom efficiency and decreasing wash- 
room construction costs. That's 
a Bradley Washfountain. And 
that's how you can trim your 
construction costs. By 
contacting your local 
Bradley representa- 
tive. Or write for more 
information on the 
complete Bradley line. 
Bradley Corporation, 
9107 Fountain Blvd., 
Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin 53051 


Bradley e Cuts down on costs. 
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Energy 
services, 
literature 
and 
products 


Professional and commercial aid in 
energy planning is offered from 
many sources; below, a partial list. 


A departure from our regular ‘‘Prod- 
ucts and literature" section, this 
month's focus will be on sources of in- 
formation and services through which 
architects can design energy-effec- 
tiveness—so badly needed—into their 
next project. Through the help of the 
editors of two other IPC Reinhold and 
IPC publications—Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning and Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Business, P/A has 
assembled a list of leading businesses 
which stand ready to assist you in one 
facet or another of energy planning. It 
is not the definitive list. Nor does it at- 
tempt qualitative or quantitative ratings 
of the products/services available; due 
to the endless variables of problems to 
be solved, that analysis will have to be 
left with the reader and the listed com- 
panies, be they commercial, profes- 
sional, or a combination. The salient 
points of each program, system, or 
products are listed, however. 

For your convenience, we have pro- 
vided a reader service card number for 
each item in the section, and inquiries 
will be forwarded to the appropriate 
firms. The companies involved have 
agreed to do their best to answer your 
questions, but in the interest of con- 
serving their energies, P/A asks that 
your inquiries be serious ones. 

The listings are in three categories: 
1) Companies offering computer pro- 
grams to assist in energy planning at 
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the early design state. 
2) Companies offering building con- 
trol systems that monitor, and thereby 
conserve, energy. 
3) Literature about products and ser- 
vices related to energy concerns. 
Obviously, there is some overlap, 
since some companies are involved in 
more than one of the above. All are 
most effective at very early design 
phases, and operate to give an archi- 
tect and his engineer guidelines to a 
more energy-efficient solution. 


Computer programs 


Companies offering computer pro- 
grams have several things in common. 
All use as input hourly weather data 
from the Environmental Science Ser- 
vice Administration (U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau) or the National Climatic Center, 
based on accumulated records for a 
particular area. The number of avail- 
able regional decks varies. All point out 
that the output of their programs, while 
very thorough and accurate, depends 
on the quality of input; most rest the re- 
sponsibility on the design professional 
for that quality. Costs of these pro- 
grams vary, however costs should be 
measured in terms of energy and dol- 
lars saved. One organization president 
suggests that, since the benefit ac- 
crues to the owner, he should bear the 
costs of the evaluations. All programs 
adhere to ASHRAE standards. Some of 
the organizations are: 


American Gas Association—E-CUBE 
Program. Through Control Data, pro- 
gram accepts all sizes of computer, as 
long as it uses FORTRAN IV language 
and magnetic tapes. Projects esti- 
mated hourly, monthly, and annual 
energy requirements, using design 
point method to determine peak load- 
ing; analyzes equipment necessary to 
produce energy consumed; gives eco- 
nomic comparison to various energy 
systems. Access through 60 terminals. 
Circle 201 on reader service card 


Edison Electric Institute—AXCESS 
Programs. Previously offered to inves- 
tor-owned electric utilities, program ac- 
cess to architects and engineers on a 
broader basis will be available soon. 
Accepts hourly zone-by-zone loads 
derived from other programs or project 
engineer. Analyzes up to six separate 
alternate mechanical/electrical sys- 


tems, and related energy supply costs; 
measures first cost differentials; com- 
putes maintenance and operating per- 
sonnel costs. Finally, a separate pro- 
gram developed by Price Waterhouse 
and Co. produces financial analysis. 
Circle 202 on reader service card 


Envirodyne Energy Services—MACP 
programs. Working with Mellonics In- 
formation Center, Litton Systems, Inc., 
several MACP Programs of varying 
scope are offered. MACP-101 pro- 
duces energy requirement calculations 
hour-by-hour; analyzes equipment se- 
lections for up to nine alternative 
Systems; produces comparable utility 
billings, in dollars, and produces infor- 
mation that permits further study. 
MACP-301 is designed to do a com- 
plete analysis of financial implications 
of 101's findings. Also offered is 
MACP—201 and 202, for smaller scale 
buildings, using outside-computed 
heat gain and loss calculations. 

Circle 203 on reader service card 


Environmental Engineering Corpo- 
ration. Offered either independent of 
the firm's engineering capabilities or in 
conjunction, EEC and its sister com- 
pany, Computer Service, Inc., offer full 
line of computer services, including 
energy and load calculations. Pro- 
grams written by computer-oriented 
design engineers can carry Projects 
from those calculations through eval- 
uation of alternative design solutions to 
cost/ benefit analyses and actual sys- 
tem design. 

Circle 204 on reader service card 


McDonnell Douglas Automation 
Company—MACE Program. The 
McDonnell Annual Consumption of 
Energy program—MACE—offers 1500 
computers and data transmission de- 
vices in over 300 cities. The amount of 
detail and computer run time is flexible. 
At the option of the user, MACE can 
proceed from heating and cooling load 
circulations, through the choice of the 
most economical energy source and 
system, by way of building materials 
comparisons and annual-through- 
hourly period costs. Operating costs 
can then be developed if desired. 
Circle 205 on reader service card 


Mechanical Engineering Data Ser- 
vices, Inc.—MEDSI programs. Origi- 
nated by Charles J.R. McClure and As- 


sociates, INC., MEDS! programs use 
United Computing Systems time shar- 
ing. Two simple coding forms and 
about 12 questions at a teletype make 
input easy Unlike some programs, 
analysis uses model distribution 
throughout the building. Peak heating 
and cooling loads are calculated, and 
although all-hour data is not used for 
each run, a run time of 20 seconds and 
low cost per run make cost-effec- 
tiveness a feature. Models four SyS- 
tems, reheat, heat-cool-off, multizone 
or double duct, and variable volume. 
Another program, for internal source 
heat pumps. is also available. 

Circle 206 on reader service card 


Ross F. Meriwether and Associates, 
Inc. Although a two-program load cal- 
culation series IS offered, most of this 
firm's work |S with seven programs not 
intended to do design point load calcu- 
lations, which would be supplied 
through the user. The programs, 
through University Computing Com- 
pany (UCC), are: a data check; an 
energy requirement estimate; total 
coincident requirements; equipment 
energy consumption; monthly utility 
costs; and economic comparison of 
systems. Up to nine systems can be 
simulated, and financial predictions 
through cash flow are possible 

Circle 207 on reader service card 


The Trane Company—TRACE pro- 
gram Through McDonnell Douglas 
Automation (Mc Auto) TRACE oper- 
ates by contract with users. Trane's 
136 sales offices issue the contracts, 
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initiating a program to measure how al- 
ternative systems effect cash flow and 
utility cost savings. Analyzing four al- 
ternatives and SIX possible combina- 
tions, the program embraces five 
phases: load, design, systems, equip- 
ment, and economics. Nine points are 
measured: energy type, equipment 
type, system type, amount of glass, 
type of glass, lighting intensity, Orl- 
entation, amount of insulation, and 
amount of ventilation. The program 
now offers "one-day" TRACE. 

Circle 208 on reader service card 


Another program, not yet operational, 
is being evolved from a U.S Postal Fa- 
cilities model NASA has been expand- 
ing the limited scope of the earlier ef- 
fort, emphasizing the response factor 
technique. It will probably be run under 
contract with the University of Georgia, 
and should be operational about July 


Energy-monitoring controls 


System for overseeing all factions of à 
building's operation controls all me- 
chanical operations relating to comfort, 
lighting, routine and preventative main- 
tenance, and, therefore, energy costs. 
Other concerns, such as building se- 
curity and life safety are additional fea 
tures of ECON \V. Starts up and shuts 
down equipment monitors and regu- 
lates temperatures and pressures, and 
advises of energy-wasting mechanical 
efficiencies. Another division produces 
variable air volume systems for energy 
conservation Barber-Colman Co 
Circle 209 on reader service card 


XMIT SEQ. 


Diverse options for controlling energy 
in buildings include centralized con- 
sole on site time-shared external 
monitoring and control, and complete 
custom control system services. Delta 
2000 console directs equipment on-off 
times for maximum economy, controls 
lighting, monitors electricity usage and 
forecasts demand peaks and automati- 
cally sheds low priority loads to avoid 
new peaks. Also surveys mechanical 
"problem signs,’ temperatures, alarm 
circuits, and access control. Building 
operation services system (BOSS) is 4 
time-shared building control network 
linked to central computers via leased 
telephone lines. Other service arrange- 
ments are available, as are numerous 
individual control products Honeywell. 


Circle 210 on reader service card 


System 570, a highly sophisticated 
monitoring, reporting, and controlling 
computer tool for building managers, IS 
flexible in design, evolving with chang- 
ing user requirements It can take ad- 
vantage of constant advances in build- 
ing management methods without major 
revamping and funding. Ease of up- 
ward expansion as well as horizontal 
modularity of its foremost design con- 
siderations virtually eliminates penal- 
ties of obsolescence The three basic 
series, the Series 100, Series 200, and 
Series 300, assure owners of matching 
a system to their needs The smaller 
building owner IS not "locked" into à 
system because all three Powers 570 
systems employ identical and inter- 
changeable field equipment, wiring 
[continued on page 104] 
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Continued from page 103 


methods, sensors and digital telemetry 
techniques—at a cost-per-function for 
any budget. The nature of all three 
System 570 series lends itself to com- 
prehensive energy management and 
conservation, whether in heating, cool- 
ing, power demand limiting, or other 
requirements. Powers Regulator Co 
Circle 211 on reader service card 


Energy conservation systems are pro- 
vided, ranging from the simple load 
shedding device through total comput- 
erized building automation systems for 
complete optimization. The JC/80 sys- 
tem incorporates a computer designed 
and built for building automation and 
includes off-the-shelf software for pro- 
grammed stop/start load shed and 
other energy conservation approaches. 
Individual devices include the N-9000 
Enthalpy Logic Center, a prepackaged 
logic network designed to choose the 
most economical airstream for system 
cooling, and the C-7500 optimal start 
programmer which uses a cam to fol- 
low the start-time-versus-outdoor-tem- 


perature curve for a typical building 
Johnson Controls 
Circle 212 on reader service card 


Three comprehensive options, a digital 
management system (DMS 2400) and 
a matrix logic system (MLS 400), plus 
combinations of the two, offer virtually 
any degree of building control. Can di- 
rect all aspects of mechanical /electri- 
cal operation and also are capable of 
fire safety and security control. Modu- 
lar components facilitate expansion 
and multi-unit to multi-building link- 
ups. Computer automation analyzes 
loads, zone heat changes related to 
outside operating schedules, ways to 
avoid peak load rates, outside air in- 
take based on conditions and occu- 
pancy, etc. Unit display option gives 
operating status of entire unit in clear 
terms, while simultaneously showing 
labeled schematic diagram of the unit. 
All models can include closed circuit 
tv. Backup central manual control in 
case of electronic failure. Complete 
line of individual control components 
and services is available. Robertshaw 
Controls Company 

Circle 213 on reader service card 


System/7 Power Management System 
can be used to reduce the consump- 
tion of energy in a variety of busi- 
nesses ranging from warehouses and 
shopping centers to manufacturing fa- 
cilities and hotels. The amount of 
money saved by an industry using the 
System/7 depends on a number of 
factors, including the type of facility, 
climate, geographical area, wind direc- 
tion, direct sunlight, etc. A variety of in- 
dustries are already realizing savings 
of 10-20 percent and, in many cases, 
considerably more. One of the keys to 
IBM's power management is in both re- 
ducing the power consumed and the 
power demand peaks. When a busi- 
ness establishes the power demand 
levels within which it wants to stay, the 
System/7 becomes a 24-hour-a-day 
operator, monitoring and controlling 
energy-consuming equipment. Air- 
conditioning, heating, lighting and ven- 
tilation devices are examples of the 
kind of equipment the System/7 is 
most commonly used to regulate. Cut- 
ting back on energy-consuming fixtures 
is done without an inconvenience 

to employees or customers. IBM Corp. 
Circle 214 on reader service card 
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Keep the fiddler off your root 


with Hickman protection. 


When roof products fail, someone has to go up and fiddle 
around with make-do patching or expensive repairs. It's 
better to start off right with genuine Hickman quality and 
protection from one edge of your roof to the other. 


HICKMAN 
REGLETS 


SAFEGUARD 
GRAVEL STOP 

is the original three- 
piece system with the 
patented compression 
clamp and waterproof 
fasteners that lock 
down felts, lock out 


flash roofs to walls. 

Patented compression 

system clamps felts, 

excludes water. Three 

easy-to-install types: 

thru-wall for unit 

masonry; in-wall for cast-in-place concrete; 
to-wall for existing construction. 


water, Nobody's ever found a failure. Yet 
Hickman quality costs less, installed, than 
other systems, 


Get the 
Complete Hickman Story. 


EXPANSION JOINT SYSTEM 
is a one-time, one-cost, maintenance-free 
installation utilizing the Hickman patented 
compression clamp. Heavy aluminum extru- 
sions are free-floating, allow four-way expan- 
sion and contraction. High vertical sections 
stay well up out of the water. 
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We make our new Low Decibel 
(LD) Lockers quiet So they can ; 

come out of the corridor and into ADJUST. SHELVING. 

the classroom. \ Pei 
We ventilate them without 
louvers. In 19 colors. SO they'll 
look great anywhere. 


And up to Six feet tall, so they can 


pe used for landscaping interiors ad 
almost anywhere. S , 
Anywhere you want to save the was te d T»: y 


of walls and halls. 


Republicsice! 


Industrial products 


Cn 


i 
< —— EQUIPMENT P 
i CABINET- 
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You've got to not hear it to believe it. Se! 

coupon for à recording of comparative qu 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

Industrial Products Division, Dept. PA 

1038 Belden Avenue NE 

Canton OH 44705 ; 
| want to hear all the noise your new locker doesn't mal 
Please send ts cassette tape ( )45 rpm record and 
complete data on Republic Low Decibel Lockers. 
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F 
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Building envelope 


Insulation performance of brick 
walls is explained in pamphlet Walls to 
Save Energy, which takes up thermal 
time lag as a factor too often over- 
looked in conventional U value calcu- 
lations. All relevant factors are given 
for two dozen possible masonry wall 
sections. Brick Institute of America. 
Circle 222 on reader service card 


Cost and thermal performance for 
masonry walls is discussed in booklet 
Walls to Save Dollars addressed to 
both owners and design professionals. 
Other bulletins take up the subtle 
points of heat transfer calculations that 
seem to favor masonry over lighter 
building envelopes. International 
Masonry Institute. 

Circle 223 on reader service card 


Insulating skylights and translucent 
walls using Kalwall and Permakal sys- 
tems are described in brochures cov- 
ering specifications, details, thermal 


Design Greater Beauty, Economy 
and Client Satisfaction 
Into Your Plans With 
ELECTRIC-AIRE Dryers 


Find out more about these outstanding 
ELECTRIC-AIRE advantages 
* Three distinctive styles provide unmatched 
flexibility for design. 
* Stainless steel units complement other wash- 
m accessories. 
* All-metal construction offers the greatest 
vandal resistance. 
Extra economy with the elimination of the 
unending expense of paper and cloth towels. 
' Lowest wattage of any major dryer on the 
market. 
x Simple design and quality components assure 
long life and ease of maintenance. 


_ Write for full details. 


and light transmission factors for a va- 
riety of products described by the 
manufacturer as having "insulating 
properties many times greater than any 
other light transmitting material.” 
Kalwall Corporation. 

Circle 224 on reader service card 


Glass 


Energy saving glass. Gray or bronze 
tinted heat absorbing plate glass and 
Tru-Therm insulating glass are illus- 
trated in four-color brochure. Given 
are guides to specifying and glazing 
and data charts. ASG Industries, Inc. 
Circle 225 on reader service card 


Guidelines to glass selection are 
provided in a booklet called ‘‘Energy- 
Effective Windows for Cost Savings. 
and Conservation." It describes the 
performance and other characteristics 
of insulating, reflective, and reflective 
insulating glass units for windows and 
doors, discusses reflective glasses for 
the residential market and solar collec- 
tors;Charts indicate how selection of 
high-performance glass can help an 
architect design an energy-efficient 


building and retain the benefits of large 
vision areas. Discusses life-cycle cost- 
ing, energy-cost, analysis, and build- 
ing energy budgets. PPG Industries. 
Circle 226 on reader service card 


Environmental glass brochure from 
the architectural division of Shatter- 
proof gives details on a wide variety of 
reflective and insulating glass, as well 
as glass for security and sound control. 
Shatterproof Glass Corp. 


Circle 227 on reader service card 


Glass and glazing catalog gives per- 
formance data on insulating and reflec- 
tive glazing, Polarpane sun control 
units with internal venetian blinds, 
sound control units, and insulated 
spandrel panels. C-E Glass. 

Circle 228 on reader service card 


Glass for Construction booklet offers 
data on a wide range of L-O-F glass 
products, including reflective glass, 
Thermopane insulating glass, tem- 
pered glass, and combinations of the 
above, as well as insulated spandrel 
panels. The company is also offering 
[continued on page 112] 


Wl with a noise reduction coefficient up to .85, 
cement/fiber PetriCal Roof Decks eliminate the need 
for costly acoustical ceilings in schools. Learn more 
about PetriCal's other money saving advantages in 
Sweet's Architectural File. 


Call for the name of your local distributor. 


E 


Cornell Corp. / 808 S. 3rd Street / Cornell, WI 54732 / (715) 239-6411 
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REPARTITION 
DES ZONES DE VENTES 


They're Absolutely Dustless. 


Specially treated porcelain-on-steel 

panels and dry marker pens are combined to 
create a completely dustless writing 

system. Writing dries instantly and can 

be erased with a dry cloth or felt eraser. 
Laminated to low-cost gypsum board, the 
Rite-On, Wipe-Off panels are fire-proof, 
inexpensive to install and maintenance free. 
Floor-to-ceiling length or framed panels 
come in 50 decorator colors. Lighter shades 
make excellent projection screens. Panels 
also double as bulletin boards when used 
with miniature magnets. Boards can be used 
with any partition system. No special 

lighting system is required. Writing 


surface is guaranteed for 50 years. 


For complete information write: 


Corporation 
Box 247, Alliance, Ohio 44601 
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Quiet. 


How to build silence 
into a busy office 
without blowing the budget 


Turn down the volume with Gold Bond® 
Solitude® Ceiling Panels and Gold Bond 
Tectum® Interior Wall Panels. 

Solitude acoustical ceiling panels 
are ordinarily installed in exposed or 
semi-concealed suspended grid systems. 

They come in fissured, needle- 
perforated, textured nondirectional and 
embossed coral patterns. You can also 
order them with a scrubbable plastic- 
coated finish. With NRC's up to .60 
and STC's up to .42, Solitude Panels 
work beautifully in stenographic pools, 
open office plans, conference rooms and 
congested work areas — anywhere busy 
people congregate. 

For walls, try Tectum Panels. These 
good-looking panels are easy to work 


Were gypsum, 


and then some. Gold Bond 


BUILDING F 
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with, easy to install and, best ofall, are 
inexpensive. They soak up 8096 of the 
sound that hits them, depending on the 
mounting used, and can be used imnew 
or remodeled offices. Tectum panels 
require no finishing. Handsome as they 
are in their natural state, they can bes. 
spray-painted with any alkali-stable flat ^ 
latex paint with no loss of acoustical 
qualities. 

See our intriguing new movie, 
"Tectum Interiors," by calling your local 
Gold Bond representative for a showing, 
or write Gold Bond Building Products, 
Division of National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. PA-55CT, Buffalo, New York 14225. 
You'll find Gold Bond Solitude Panels 
and Tectum Panels in Sweet's. 
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Products continued from page 108 


(at $5 each) an updated version of its 
Sun Angle Calculator Kit. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Company. 

Circle 229 on reader service card 


Replacement windows. Illustrated 
product sheet describes features and 
explains appearance, comfort, savings, 
and convenience possible with Model 
505 unit. Window can be installed from 
inside of building with no structural al- 
teration needed, and can reduce 
energy losses, states maker. Season- 
All Industries, Inc. 

Circle 230 on reader service card 


Windows. Prime/storm combination 
aluminum residential windows feature 
interior storm, exterior prime and 
screen sash, unitized by a frame with 
high performance vinyl thermal break. 
A large 2% in. insulating air space be- 
tween prime and storm sash, snap-on 
trim, tilting interior storm sash, and op- 
erating exterior prime sash are fea- 
tures. Literature is available from Capi- 
tol Products Corporation. 

Circle 231 on reader service card 


LOS ANGELES CONVENTION CENTER 
WEARS KEMIKO CONCRETE COLORS 
—(over 1/2 million square feet) 


Lighting 


Lighting fixtures. A reflector system 
which makes it possible to transmit 
controlled light from source at dis- 
tances in excess of 125 ft. Fixtures 
using the reflector design are available 
for 35w, 55w, 90w, and 180w Low 
Pressure Sodium lamps. Lamp emits 
no ultraviolet and is non-insect attract- 
ing. Literature is available. Sepco Light- 
ing Div., Connecticut International Corp. 
Circle 232 on reader service card 


Versaglow luminaire. Designed for 
relighting using existing lighting cir- 
cuits in surface- or pendant-mounted 
applications. Converting from incan- 
descent or fluorescent fixtures to the 
150 or 250 w Lucalox lamps reduces 
energy consumption, states maker. 
Brochure. General Electric Co. 
Circle 233 on reader service card 


Other 


Powered attic space ventilators. Se- 
lecting the right unit by standards to 

certified performance ratings and ven- 
tilation rates can ease air conditioning 
load and save energy, according to lit- 


€ PLANNING 


€ DRAWINGS 
€ SCHEDULING 


€ SPECIFICATIONS 


€ MODERNIZATION 
€ ALL RINK ACCESSORIES @ INSTRUCTION & TRAINING 


erature available from the Home Venti- 
lating Institute. 
Circle 234 on reader service card 


Steam generators. Eight-page publi- 
cation discusses the fuel saving char- 
acteristics of steam generators, pro- 
vides detailed technical and practical 
information pertaining to fuel con- 
sumption and fuel conservation. Pre- 
sentation includes a description and 
schematic flow diagram of company's 
semi-closed system, includes a sum- 
mary of potential fuel savings under 
normal operating conditions, efficiency 
comparison charts illustrate the fac- 
tual data. Clayton Manufacturing 
Company. 
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Computerized start-up control moni- 
tors outside air temperature and wind 
velocity. Using this information it com- 
putes the optimum start-up time so that 
the building's normal ‘‘day’’ tempera- 
ture is reached coincident with occu- 
pancy. N-R-G Saver 1 eliminates un- 
necessary heating during unoccupied 
night-time hours. Brochure. Powers 
Regulators Company. 
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AMERICA'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
AND INSTALLER OF PACKAGED ICE RINKS 


mr». HOLMSTEN 


II ITI GTET 


HOLMSTEN ICE RINKS, INC. 
Single Source- Single Responsibility 


@ CONSULTATION 


@ TOTAL ICE RINK SYSTEMS— 
DIRECT OR BRINE 


€ SUBSOIL HEAT IF NEEDED 

€ LOW COST DEHUMIDIFICATION 
€ SAND OR REINFORCED CONCRETE 
€ DASHER BOARDS & SHIELDS 


When a’ combination of beauty and durability was required for the 
spacious pedestrian plaza of Los Angeles’ spectacular Auditorium and 
Exhibition Center, architect Charles Luckman & Associates and Robert 
E. McKee General Contractor, Inc., chose Kemiko's Permanent Con- 
crete Stain and Col-r-tone Finishes. To achieve the striking geometric 
pattern. illustrated, Kemiko's "Sandstone" color was combined with 
borders of custom mixed “Charcoal” and "Off-White". Kemiko inor- 
gani¢ chemical stains cannot crack, chip or peel. They become an 
integral part of the concrete surface. A heavy-duty Col-r-tone base 
topped with regular Col-r-tone will defy sun, wear and moisture for 
years in any climate. These Col-r-tone non-skid, glare-free finishes are 
easily applied by brush or roller. They may be intermixed to provide 
over 50 contemporary colors, typical of which is Tennis Court Green 
used on 9026 of all Southern California tennis courts. 


Write for free beautifully illustrated brochure and color chips. 
KEMIKO, INC., Dept. PA-55, 2443 N. Naomi St., Burbank, Calif. 91504 


Specialists in coloring concrete and asphalt since 1930. 
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WE SERVICE WHAT WE SELL! 
FRE The most comprehensive ice rink 
guide published, Tells how to save 

time, money and avoid costly mistakes. 


WRITE: 
HOLMSTEN ICE RINKS, INC. 
2301 Como Ave., St. Paul, MN 55108 

612/646-8625 


* "Rinkmaster" is a trade mark 
of Holmsten Ice Rinks, Inc. 
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Bally started 
conserving energy 
back in 1962 


That’s when we introduced 4-inch 

thick urethane foamed-in-place 
metal-clad panels for Walk-in 

Coolers /Freezers/ Refrigerated Buildings. 


Bally 4-inch thick panels have the insulation value of 
BV» inches of fiberglass and other conventional insula- 
tions. Their energy conserving characteristics estab- 
lished a new standard for refrigerated storage design. 
Bally Prefabs can be assembled in any size from stan- . 
dard modular panels clad with galvanized, aluminum or b 
stainless steel. Easy to enlarge or relocate. Refriger- a 
ation systems for every temperature requirement. Sub- 

ject to fast depreciation and investment tax 

credit (ask your accountant). See Sweet's 

Catalog 11.24/Ba. Write for Working Data 2 
Catalog. Bally Case & Cooler, Inc., 

Bally, Pa. 19503. Phone (215) 845-2311 

Address all Correspondence to Dept. PA-5 © 1975. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Views continued from page 11 


The recent P/A article initialed by JMD 
on the new Sarah Scaife Gallery in 
Pittsburgh (Mar. 1975 P/A, p. 26) is 
about a project which involved a siz- 
able addition to a turn-of-the-century 
Beaux-Arts building. The article in the 
same issue by Suzanne Stephens on 
the new Fine Arts Park in Minneapolis 
is about a project which involved, in 
part, a sizable addition to an early 
20th-century Beaux-Arts building. 
There the similarity between the two 
articles ends. 

JMD gives a concise summary of the 
building program and factual informa- 
tion about the specific architectural so- 
lution. Stephens on the other hand 
gives us a discursive collection of 
speculations about a design that might 
have been, and she also gives us airily 
condescending opinions about the 
buildings, about architectural preserva- 
tion, and about the general compe- 
tency of the project architects. She 
does not give any evidence of being 
aware of a very complicated building 
program for the entire complex of 
buildings which constitutes the Fine f 
Arts Park. It actually called for far more 
than the mere devising of a pictur- 
esque arts village—whatever image of 
architectural forms that entails—which 
she inexplicably feels would have been 
the ideal design solution. N6ndoes she 
even allude to the exhaustive proce- 
dure followed by the Minneapolis Soci- 
ety of Fine Arts in selecting the project 
architects, Kenzo Tange of Tokyo and 
Parker Klein Associates of Min- 
neapolis. In fact,the core of her nega- 
tive reaction seems to be that these 
particular architects were bound to fail, 
or ‘‘miss'’ touse her word, because 
neither was, at the time of selection, as 
familiar with the sociological back- 
ground of the project as another Min- 
neapolisifirm then apparently was. | 
think,that the significant point is not 
who did not get the job, but rather the 
kind of architecture that was realized 
by the architects who did get the job. 

Asan architectural historian reason- 
ably familiar with the project, | am ex- 
asperated in about equal measure by 
what Stephens says and by the man- 
nerin which she says it. For example, 
on general principle she castigates the 
architects for relocating the main en- 
trance to the Minneapolis Institute of 
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East wing corner and main entrance 


Arts at street level in the new east 
wing. That there were compelling rea- 
sons to do so is ignored. The new en- 
trance is located significantly closer-to 
the new parking ramp than.tlre.mu- 
seum's old north entrance. Parking 
and the new entrance.now serve both 
the new restaurant and the new chil- 
dren's theater as well as the older ex- 
panded museum, and both theater and 
restaurant are open at all kinds of odd 
hours that the museum is not. Actually 
there always was a street level en- 
trance on that east side of the Institute, 
an unceremonial and unobtrusive side 
door which the public could and did 
use. Years ago, |, for one, began using 
it during the winter rather than stumble 
up and down the admittedly grand but 
often treacherous Beaux-Arts steps of 
the main north entrance. (As | write this 
on March 24, officially Spring, the bliz- 
zard visible from my study window is 
expected to deposit seven inches of 
new snow on our winter-weary area. In 
less extremely inclement weather, | 
would be happy to step directly from 
my car to shelter now available at that 
end of the trip.) 

Stephens also says that the central 
open space between the major new 
buildings ‘performs no real function." 
Wrong again. In good weather, which 
we do have here sometimes, it will be 
used as an outdoor classroom and 
also as an outdoor staging area for 
various public events. 

There is a great deal more that | ob- 
ject to in the article which on the whole 
strikes me as being relatively long on 
opinion and short on fact when it 
comes to analyzing the buildings. | rec- 
ognize that this project, like all others, 
has controversial points as well as ob- 
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Central space and west wing addition 


vious good ones. Therefore | would like 
to suggest that someone else be sent 
here, after May and before November, 
to take another look at the buildings 
constituting the Fine Arts Park, A major 
project by a world-renowned architect 
working closely with a respected local 
firm surely deserves more objective 
critical treatment than this breezy 
dismissal by a would-be Ada Louise 
Huxtable. 

Eileen Michels 

St. Paul 


Despite the allegation of breeziness, 
the article represents the distillation of 
a very complex sequence of events 
from programming to construction of a 
major building. The discussions of fast- 
tracking and space planning, for in- 
stance, clearly indicate the arduous- 
ness of the process. 

All the facts in the world would not 
hide the fact that the complex is archi- 
tecturally mediocre and urbanistically 
deadening. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by two other P/A editors who 
have visited the site since | did. (and I 
even saw it in good weather). As much 
as we admire Tange's previous work, 
we were disappointed with results here. 

As for some particular points of Ms. 
Michel's letter, she misinterpreted my 
comment on the arts village. | was not 
advocating a village, but referring to 
the intention stated in publicity re- 
leases. | am glad that the empty "'vil- 
lage" green will be used sometimes in 
good weather. As for the entrance, 

I think an entrance facade ought 

to have a workable entrance, bad 
weather entrances notwithstanding. | 
bet McKim, Mead & White think so too. 
[Suzanne Stephens] 
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WE TOOK THE BEAUTY 
B OF DUTCH PORCELAIN 
>, AND PUT IT ON THE FLOOR. 


This famous design from Holland gave 
us the idea for one of our high fashion 
sheet vinyl designs. It’s our new “Dutch 
Royale” pattern, available in our luxury 
line of foam-backed G AF GAFSTAR"™ 
Supreme. All GAFSTAR sheet vinyl has a 
beautiful no-wax surface. And many 
other widths and thicknesses are avail- 
able for Contract and Builder use. 

If you need a floor that's practical, 
and a floor that's a real beauty, get both. 
In the one floor called GAFSTAR. For more 
information, call or write to GAF Corpora- 


tion, Floor Products Division, Dept. & 
104-007-17, Box 1121, Radio City > 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10021. = 


$ Venetian Glass 


$ Clear, quarter-inch thick 

& crystal glass. 16" high x 25" 
wide. Uses a 100 watt 

€ G40 globelight. 


Request New Catalog 


UR 
OINA teg 


305 East 63 Street, New York, New York 10021.(212) 751-0575 
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Cold Stora 
Fire Deor 


New THERMADOOR™ has a Class A, 3 hr. UL fire 
rating...and it's filled with urethane foam. 


New, urethane insulated THERMADOOR 
saves refrigeration and provides a positive 
fire barrier...in one, fast moving, easy-to- 
install door. 

Writefor this freedescriptive literature! 


BRAT 
BOOOR 


69 Myrtle St., Cranford, N.J. 07016 
(201) 272-5100 Telex 13-8268 
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ut Heat Loss 
20% with 


Heat loss transmission through walls can be reduced 
substantially by using Antigua, a decorative wall pan- 
eling made from particles of natural cork. It is truly a 
natural insulator. 

Antigua is available in 12" x 36" tiles that come in 
thickness’ of V2", 34", 1" or 1%". 

For more information about the great insulator, 
Antigua, please write Don Scantling of Dodge Cork 
Co., Inc. 


P.S. Dodge has many other eye-pleasing, textured patterns 
created from natural cork. 


P.O. Box 989, Lancaster, Pa. 17604 


AA DODGE CORK COMPANY, INC. 
“gy 
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The more 


you have to put up, 


the less you should have to put up with. 


onumental ceilings can cause 
onumental headaches. 


So many things have to work 
ogether just right: the ceiling 
anels, the lighting fixtures, the air 
Hiffusers, the acoustical insulation, 
he subcontractors. Especially 
he subcontractors. 


hen everything comes from 
different sources, the chance for 
onumental foul-ups goes up. 


nter the Alcan Planar* Ceiling 
Eystem. A total system. Complete 


and uncomplicated. Because you 
can specify the panels, the fixtures, 
everything, from one source. 

From Alcan. You can even specify 
polywrapped acoustical blankets 
for pools or food processing plants. 


Everything is worked into our 
ceiling system, so you'll have fewer 
limitations to work around. Just 
light-weight, durable, maintenance- 
free Alcan aluminum that gives 
you the freedom to execute a 
monumental idea. Beautifully. 
And the silicon polyester finish of 


the Alcan Planar Ceiling lets you 
carry a total design concept 
through to exterior soffit 
treatments. 


If you want less to put up with, 

you ought to look at our Planar 

Ceiling System. Write for details to 

Alcan Aluminum. Dept. IP. 

Box 511. Warren, Ohio 44482. 

Or check specification information 

in Sweet's Catalogue, Section 13.5. 
Á 
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Something a littie extra 
comes with 
Danby Marble. 


~ | 


Architects: Ric! 
Phili 


The great halls. They're always marble. And one marble 
shines above all. Danby. The most magnificent of marbles. 
Wherever it has been used, wherever it will be used, Danby 
exudes magnificence. Think of it. 


7 
Vermont Marble Company 
Proctor, Vermont 


Danby. Magnificence from Vermont. 


“Limited budget, fast 

erection, and simultaneous 
subcontracting made 

steel joists the logical 

choice for this building." 55:55 s Associates. artes 


Pynchon Terrace, a 10-story project sponsored by The Designed to meet today's 


Interreligious Housing Corporation of Greater Springfield, construction needs, open web 
Inc., was built in Springfield, Mass. under the FHA 236 steel joists are the practical answer 
program. Fast erection and simultaneous subcontracting to modern building 


requirements. For complete 
data, send for free copy of new 
Gilbert Switzer & Associates met those needs with open Specifications and Load Tables. 
web.steel joists for the roof and floor systems. Ideally 
suited to the unique building shape, the joists were set in »* 
place fast, without interruption to other activity. The open 


activity were critical to budget requirements. 


webs provided accessible throughways for electric, venti- STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 74005 
lation and other service systems. Unaffected by weather Suite 707-B, 2001 Jefferson Davis Hwy. 
$ Arlington, Va. 22202 
and other costly delays, erection was completed on time, 
on budget. Please send me your new copy of Specifications and Load 
Tables. 
NAME — 
TITLE. 
FIRM. 
n II 
ADDRESS. 
uul 2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Va. 22202 CITY. STATE IP. 
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Books 


Gruen’s Vienna 


Centers for the Urban Environment: Survival of the 
Cities by Victor Gruen. New York, Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company, 1973, illus., 266 pp., $24.95. 

Reviewed by Fran P. Hosken, an architect specializing in 
urban planning and development, and author of The Lan- 
guage of Cities and The Function of Cities. 

There is little doubt in my mind that Victor Gruen is the 
man who deserves most of the credit for the dévelopment 
of the "Pedestrian Mall." To put it another way, he has 
contributed more than any other person to the enjoyment 
of millions of people in and of cities all over the world. For 
this he should have the thanks of all urbanists. 

Beyond that he has forced all those who are actively 
concerned with cities, from:mayors to planners, including 
bankers and businessmen, to re-assess the situation from 
quite a basic and human point of view. And Victor Gruen's 
long standing efforts, his persuasiveness, and above all his 
outstanding work all over the world, have born fruit. This is 
handsomely documented in his new book, Centers for the 
Urban Environment, published in 1973 just in time for 
Gruen's 70th birthday. 

Gruen's international office is located in Vienna, the city 
where he was born and grew up. After retiring from his U.S. 
firm, Victor Gruen Associates, which he headed and suc- 
cessfully managed for many years and which continues to 
flourish'in Los Angeles, Gruen has settled again in Vienna. 
This enables him to keep a watchful eye on the develop- 
ment of "his" city, which is going through the traumatic ex- 
perience of building a subway after a history of nearly 2000 
years, and to be close to his activities all over Europe. 

— Centers for the Urban Environment was prepared with 
the help of the Victor Gruen Foundation for Environment 
Planning, which Gruen created to be able to continue sys- 
tematic research about inner city center and pedestrian 

+ mall development, and to support a host of activities includ- 
ing conferences, meetings, etc. In this book much of 
Gruen's pioneering work both as a thinker and doer—a rare 
combination—is documented, including many of his shop- 

4 ping centers in the U.S. Known as the father of the sub- 

f urban shopping center and shopping mall development, 
Gruen in this book documents the history of this most suc- 

É cessful form of "doing business by pleasing people" in 
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which he took such a decisive part: always putting people 
first. As a comprehensive analysis of the modern shopping 
center by one of its principal creators, Centers for the Ur- 
ban Environment deserves a special place. 

The importance of Gruen's work, however, can only be 
measured in the reality of the cities to which Gruen has 
contributed so much. The book holds a wealth of informa- 
tion on urban centers of all kinds: the areas where people 
meet, work, shop, and find recreation in our contemporary 
environment. As social gathering places, these centers of 
and for urban living become enormously important. Their 
planning and design take on not only economic but indeed 
great social importance. The final chapter draws some con- 
clusions from the rest of the book and presents some case 
studies of planning projects by way of illustrating a new ap- 
proach, including plans of some new towns. 

The City Center Plan of Vienna is shown in the book as 
one of the examples to document Gruen's approach to pre- 
serving historic center-cities by creating pedestrian areas 
and removing cars. Vienna furnishes an excellent example 
by its configuration. Today's business center is identical 
with the original historic city inside the medieval walls. The 
Ring; a broad tree-planted avenue, occupies the space 
where until 1848 huge fortifications protected the city 
proper. Victor Gruen's proposal to the city is to eliminate all 
private car traffic from this center, to make the main thor- 
oughfares into pedestrian islands with cafes, planting, 
benches and all kinds of recreation. Large underground 
garages are planned under the surrounding Ring. Truck's 
will service shops through side streets, mostly at night. 

A subway has been under construction in Vienna since 
the early 1970s and is due to be opened shortly with the 
first station in the center of the city. This will enable people 
to travel from the suburbs directly to the center of town. In 
addition, small passenger cars have been specially devel- 
oped and built by Steyr, Daimler, Puch A.G., the Austrian 
car manufacturing and industrial firm. These vehicles, pow- 
ered by liquid gas and entirely pollution free, are already 
being used on.an experimental basis. They provide contin- 
uous service throughout the traffic-free city core. 

This plan for Vienna, thoroughly illustrated and detailed, 
is the most far reaching proposal for the preservation of a 
historic city that Gruen has made. 

The plan for Vienna is also the most important statement 
of Gruen's own development. | remember Gruen's first pre- 
sentation of the Fort Worth Plan at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design. In the plan, for the first time, all car traffic 
was diverted around the CBD, returning the streets to the 
people. At the time (in the mid-1940s) this truly innovative 
idea opened up a professional discussion which continues 
to the present day. 

Gruen's ideas have enjoyed great economic success, 
that is, business has found his concepts highly profitable. 
His idea of the pedestrian shopping mall is now used all 
over the world. But, as Victor Gruen often states, the busi- 
ness leaders and politicians, unfortunately, are too timid 
and often implement plans only partially or piecemeal. The 
city of Vienna, instead of embracing Gruen's most innova- 
tive comprehensive plan, is settling for partial implementa- 
tion. And as Gruen told me, that may well be the doom of 
its success. It was in the case of Fort Worth, as the city 
fathers learned, unfortunately, too late. 


It’s the pay-off end of a Halsey 

Taylor water cooler. Our 

exclusive double bubbler—the 

only twin stream projector in 

M the business. 


Sure, it gives fuller, more 

A generous gulps of cold water 
Ka But it also identifies the cooler 
beneath it as the one specified 


„ô more often than any other. 
Simply because architects rely 

\ on it. From past experience. 

We pay a lot of attention 

to product appearance, 

fai of course. And we 

produce the widest 


selection of models and 
colors in the industry 
—to give you the greatest 
possible design latitude. 


But performance is what we're 
really hooked on. So we use the 
finest quality materials and 
components, assemble them 
scrupulously, test them 
thoroughly and turn out 
coolers that give year after 
year of maintenance-free 
service. Depend on it. 
Old Faithful won't 

let you down. 


If you'd like to have our 
new catalog, write to 
HalseyTaylor Division, 
1554 Thomas Road, 
Warren, Ohio 44481. 
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| MFGs flying long forms 
The hinge Save 33% pain costs 
that hides and 5 months time. 


410 fiber glass long forms, 
averaging 20 pours each, 
| produced a 33% saving in 
I formwork costs on the 10 
above-grade stories on 
Balitmore County's new 
1 parking garage. And ac- 
cording to the Contractor, 
Dance Construction 


Company, they'll 


save 5 months time 
in completing the 
275,000 sq. ft. of 
formwork and meet 
rigid appearance 
specs for the ceiling. 
Send for our 
brochure: Flying 
Long Forms. 


NOW YOU SEE IT NOW YOU DON'T 


The Soss Invisibles—for a custom look for any room! These amazing 
hinges hide when closed, eliminating unsightly gaps, hinges, and 
door jambs. They're the perfect hidden touch for doors, doorwalls, 
storage cabinets, built-in bars, stereos, and TV's. Specify the Soss 
Invisibles wherever looks matter. See listing in Sweet's or write for 
catalog: Soss Manufactur- 


mines deque SOSS T, 
onsolidated, Inc., P.O. , 
err tee io. MIR | ow cata MOLDED FIBER GLASS 
. - Box 675PA 
ej ( Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 
A 216/998-1241 
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Specify MOLDED RUBBER STAIR TREADS 


for Beauty, Longer Wear, Greater Underfoot Safety 


FLAT SURFACE TREADS ABRASIVE STRIP TREADS 
— for typical interior stairs. Put | — ideal for stairs near outside 
more rubber in direct contact entrances where tracked-in snow 
with shoe soles for more trac- or rain may create hazardous 


d tion, better underfoot safety . .. ::footing. Two highly-visible 34'' 
x with no cracks or crevices to.: blackabrasive strips, strategical- 
hold dust or catch heels. ly embedded, provide extra pro- 


tectionand safety, 


Choose from the industry's widest seleGtion of 'colór-Coordinated 
treads, risers, tile and sheet-rubber for lándings,:stringers and ad- 
jacent areas . . . 10 marbleized colors! ^: Ki 


Available in light commercial, heavy-duty and pan-filled styles — 
square or round nose. i i a a 
Write for Sample Kit and literature, . 


THE R.C.A. RÜBBER.CO. 


An,(Ohio, Corporation of Akron, ION 
1833 E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio 
. Phone: (216) 784-1291; 
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YOU GALL US 
IPPROVED EQUAL. 


OUR REAL NAME 


SAFELITE. 


‘ And we produce’ quality U.L. listed 
j ' BULLET RESISTANT (GLASS. Our BULLET 
`“ RESISTANT: GLASS comes with ‘mitered or 
* “Saweg edg r butfglazing when specified 
"and always th clean, clear vision. 
a Safelite’ other specialty glass includes 
E GLASSifor maximum security and 
D CONFROL.GLASS for noise 
t add comer. Besides clear glass. 


> - Safelite 
; sis Service 


we utilize a wide range of acceptable 
architectural colors, each at a specific light 
transmission. a constant U-value and shading 
co-efficient. 

So — specify us by name . . Safelite 
Industries ..... and we will deliver on time. 

Write us for complete brochure or call for 
information. 


| Safelite Industries 


P.O. Box 1879 / Wichita, Kansas 67201 
1-800-835-2092 


SPECIFY THE 


ONLY UNIVERSAL 
SAUNA: VIKING. 


Viking introduces the first uni- 
versal pre-built sauna: the Universal 
Room. For flexibility, economy and re- 
liability, there’s no other sauna like it. 

The Universal Room can be put 
together in a variety of room arrange- 
ments and sizes. It’s redwood inside, 
for durable beauty. Outside, it’s 
good-looking simulated walnut. It 
operates on standard currents, and 
can be assembled easily anywhere. 

To order the Universal Sauna, 
just send us plans for the space avail- 
able. We'll send the Universal Room 
package, including wall, floor and 
ceiling panels, door, heater, benches, 
light, controls and carpet. 

The new Viking Universal Sauna. 
We call it Universal because it has 
everything. For full details, just send 
us the coupon. 


Vixing@Sauna. 


PA-5-75 QV.5.60. 1975 


Please send literature on Universal Room. 


Name x Lr 


Firm 


Address. =- 
City. 


State Zip. 
P. O. Box 6298, 909 Park Avenue, 
San Jose, CA 95150 
Distributor inquiries invited 
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Progressive Architecture 
Notices 


Appointments 

Bruce Johnson has been named a 
participating associate of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Portland, Ore. 

Walter Padgalskas and Emmanuel 
Aguilera have joined Gin Wong Asso- 
ciates, Los Angeles, California, as 
project architects. 

Ronald T. Cannamore has joined 
Ellerbe, Bloomington, Minn., as associ- 
ate director of medical facilities archi- 
tecture. 

Hansen Lind Meyer, lowa City, has 
appointed the following associates: 
John Pattinson, James M. Cook, 
Brian P. Gutheinz, ASLA, Charles M. 
Engberg, and Dale Johnson. 

Edward R. Jones, Jr., AIA has been 
named vice president and general 
manager of the Los Angeles office of 
Charles Luckman Associates. 

Jim Orzechowski was made a part- 
ner of Smith Carter Partners, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. 

David B. McBrayer has joined Dal- 
ton Dalton Little Newport, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as associate and transportation 
project manager 

Richard E. Hunter, RA has been 
named head of the architectural divi- 
sion of Boyd C. Wagner, Inc., Archi- 
tects/Engineers, Reading, Pa 

Matthew L. Rue, AIA has joined 
Tatler Rue Associates, Architects, for- 
merly Neubeck & Tatler, as principal 
William J. Metzger has been named 
an associate of the Trenton, N.J. firm 

Constantin V. Micuda, AIA has 
been elected executive vice president, 
and Charles A. Johnston has been 
named vice president of O'Dell, Hew- 
lett & Luckenbach, Inc., Birmingham, 
Michigan 

Richard Magee, AIA has joined 
Charles Kober Associates, Los An- 
geles, as an executive architect 

Alex Weinstein, AIA has been 
named a principal of Haines, Jones, 
Farrell, White & Gima, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Ben H. Jeanes, AIA has been made 
a partner in Kirk, Voich & Jeanes Ar- 
chitect-Engineer, Fort Worth, Tex 
[continued on page 130] 


A Timely Investment 
for Large Electricity 


Consumers 


*Watt-Watcher"' 
automatically reduces 
electric bills. 


Yes, this automatic electric load 
programmer offers savings in both 
demand charges and energy 
consumption in any large building 
— industrial, commercial, 
residential or public facilities. And 
typically pays for itself in less than 
one year. “Watt-Watcher" features: 


e Low Initial Cost 
e Easy to Install 


e Simple to Program on Site 
— No Software 


e Expandable — Even After 
Installation 


e Solid State Reliability 


It's a proven concept! Energy 
consumption and peak power 
usage (demand) are reduced by 
automatically shedding and 
restoring loads to maintain a 
constant electric load consumption 
level. Costly sharp peaks in 
demand that normally occur in 
larger facilities are eliminated. 

This is accomplished by the 
programmed control of electric 
heating, air conditioning and air 
handling devices — with no 
noticeable decrease in productivity 
or comfort. 


Call or send for our new brochure 
— it includes a questionnaire. 
We'll analyze your application and 
show actual cost savings you can 
expect by installing the 
"Watt-Watcher". 


P=. 


WATT WATCHER 


H 

Datametrics 
Programmable Control Division 

A subsidiary of FTE Imperial 


340 Fordham Road, Wilmington, MA 01887 
(617) 658-5410 
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TEST TESI 
THEIRS, OURS. 


And "theirs' can be any drafting 
paper you choose. 


Drawa line, erase and redraw it. 
Then, look for ghosts.On any paper, 
other than Clearprint, they're al- 
most sure to be there. 


That would be the: perfect mo- 
ment tofill out our coupon and send 
for your free catalog. Then, try the 
same test on our paper. You wont 
getany ghosting. Forty years and 
more from now you wont see any 
cracking or yellowing either. 


Send for your catalog today. Of 
course, there's no obligation — 
except to yourself and your 
company. 


We perfected paper in1933 


Erase and redraw the same 
Lay down a line on your draft- line in the same place several If you see a ghost, the paper 
a ing paper. times s isntClearprint. 
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IF YOU'RE PLANNING A BUILDING, 
AMERICA'S ENERGY CRISIS JU 


yi | Heres an actual case study of 


ORIGINAL DESIGN: 
* 20 story building 
l . sqft. 
4 let year cash flow-$125,675 
IML, * Gag and electric ene 


* Absorption water chiller sen 
* Double duct air conditioning system "Mon entilation 


ARNE analysis showed the effect the 


following alternatives have oncashflow* — 


TRACE said: "Change from clear glass to 
44:5 reflective glass.” 


The result: 
A121% cash flow 
increase..*[5 22] 


b, TRACE said: Increase insulation 
NJ by 3’and reduce energy cost" 


| Theresult: A27% cash flow 
z increase. 33,305 


a proposed building: 


TRACE said: Change the type of ener 
used for heating’ - po 


——Ó Dui 


Theresult: -=== 1. =, a « 
A41% cash flow increase. s9 P 


TRACE said said "Change the amount of glass 


| from 50% B P and reduce 
1 energy cost 


The result: 
A18.5% cash flow 
increase. 516,032 


TRACE caid: Decrease intake of outside air 
from 8 cfm /person to code... 
75 cfm/person’ e 


mh Roll 


Z e 
—— MÀ 


The result: i 


A16% cash flow increase. 32 061 


But there's a new computerized analysis program 
from Trane that can help you. It called TRAGE 
ane Air Conditioning Economics. 


Before you design your next building TRACE can evaluate 
thousands of yar variables that can effect energy 
consumption and building cash flow. 


TRACE said; In this case change from an” 


absorption water chiller to a centrifugal 
water chiller.’ 


The result EN. 
A19% cash flow increase. 2 34 


TRACE said: Consider decreasing the 
lighting intensity  watt/sq ft" 
e, 


a J= 4 
= = 
id p . 
EN 


uu —— 
A72% cash flow increase. 008 


Inthis case study... 


The total net increase in cash flow was 
345 8/4 or an increase of 36.4%. 


An annual utility cost savings of 563,354... 
Based on current rates. 


Circle No. 379, on Reader Service Card 


TRACE said: Change from a double duct 
to a variable air volume system: 


Theresut: t 
A91% cash flow increase. T1449 


TRACE said: “Rotate the building by 90° ° 
x to change solar exposure. 


| 
S ^^  Theresult: 


s 29 
Ww 


A38 cash flow 
increase..°4.805 


Let TRACE help you increase the profits on your next 
building. Call po engineer, your nearby 
Commercial Air Conditioning Division District Office, 


or send us the coupon for more information. BANE: 
The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisc. 54601 AIR CONDITIONING 


Name_ 


WRIA 
ERQRNE 


Company 
Address 
City State 

In Canada, contact Trane Co. of Canada, Limited, 401 Horner Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Albert Wolfe Marvin Boland Bill Bass Bob Leising 


Valley International Properties in Brownsville, Texas is embarked on a ten year building program, 
shaping anew community of homes, apartments, shopping centers, churches, schools and recreational 
facilities. Both the original Valley International Country Club, and the'riewest phase, Rancho Viejo 
have facilities for conventions and golf/tennis vacations. For rates'and more information, 
call collect (512)541-1211. Toll free Texas 800-292-5281. 


